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This Commer Truck works for the Washington Quarries of Singapore, East India. 
entered service, Malay fanatics believed it some supernatural monster 
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Tt has seen over three years of successful service hauling and dumping stone. 
The Washington Quarries have since put several other Commer Trucks in Commission. 
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Actual Results 
—and a Guarantee 


URING the negotiations for the American rights to 
the Commer Truck, we were shown photographs and 
testimonials graphically illustrating service performed 
during the past seven years by different Commer 
Trucks under every conceivable condition of road 


and load 


—over the rutted roads of Africa, India, Siberia, and 
South America as well as over the smooth streets of big cities. 
In this advertisement we show two Commer Trucks which work under 
unusual conditions. We show them because the final value of a 
motor truck rests upon the actual work done. The trucks illustrated 
here have delivered the sturdie.t sort of service under most trying con- 
ditions. Many other Commer Trucks have seen seven years of 
service and over two hundred thousand miles of duty. 
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146-TON 31%4-TON 


But we do not expect you to buy a Commer Truck solely because of our 
statements. Before selling you, we prefer that you test it in actual service 
oe our mutual protection. If you buy, the truck will be guaranteed as 
follows. 

If, in the opinion of the purchaser, after ninety days’ trial any Commer 
Truck does not deliver the service as requested by the purchaser and 
accepted by our expert, we will agree to take back said Commer Truck 
and refund the purchase price of same minus a reasonable charge per mile. 
We will back our agents in making the guarantee. 

We can make this commercially sound selling agreement because the 
Commer Truck is commercially sound. Its worth has been so posi- 
tively proved through the past seven years that every possible element 
of risk in its construction has been eliminated. 

The Commer is the world’s best high-duty motor truck. 














The facts given under the pictures here form a commercial story de- 
cidedly more fascinating than the average novel, and we can show 
a good number of pictures and records of other Commer Trucks just 
as interesting and just as full of meaning as these. 

How significant is the fact that the Commer Truck not only makes 
good on city streets but under the trying conditions confronting it in 
such places as Singapore and Uzanda. 

The Commer Truck has made good on the six continents. Not one 
of the seven year old Commers is out of successful service to-day. 
Not one Commer Truck has ever worn out. A common performance 
for a 4!5-ton Commer is six miles on a gallon of gasolene where the 


run is straight ahead. We guarantee one quart of oil will suffice for 
one hundred miles. Our gear box is fool-proof and is guaranteed for 


two years. 
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The Crown Agents of the British Colonies purchased the ahove Commer Truck for utility serv 


ice on the West Coast of Africa after most careful testing. On its first appearance in 
African wilds, Nairohi natives, taking it for some strange beast, shot at it with 
poisoned arrows. This truck has also seen over three years of successful service. 


Agents in the larger cities will find the Commer Truck proposition an unusually profitable one 
There is still some good territory open. 


WYCKOFF, CHURCH & PARTRIDGE. IX 


BROADWAY AT 56TH STREET, NEW YORK 


The Most Complete Motor Service in America 
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A DOOR JAM 
“WELL, THAT’S THE FIRST TIME THAT 
I KNEW MY NOSE WAS LONGER THAN MY 
ARMS.” 


Petroleum and the Farmer 


“What is petroleum to me?” asks an 
Iowa farmer. With this question still 
troubling his mind he proceeds to oil 
his automobile with a “ Standard Oil” 
lubricant and to fill the tank with 
“Standard Oil” gasoline. 

He walks to the barn and tells the 
hired man to rub “ Standard Oil” hoof 
oil on the bay pony, to soften the new 
horse collar with “ Standard Oil” har- 
ness oil, and to put “ Standard Oil” axle 
grease on the wagen. 

Then he returns to the house, where 
he finds his wife cleaning a dress with 
“Standard Oil” benzine and “ Standard 
Oil” parowax. After washing his hands 
with “ Standard Oil” naphtha soap and 


























Boston 


is made to suit all tastes, both as to type and style. 
Its materials are highest grade. The webbings are 
of the best quality, and will retain their strength and 


elasticity, giving maximum service. Metal parts are: 
of brass, rust proof, and heavily nickeled. 






THESE THREE TYPES 

cover any man’s needs for all seasons or occasions. 

ape -ord” is the original staple “Boston Garter” ; 
Needraw for summer wear (no metal next the 
); “Pad,” a recent type excelling in comfort 
growing in favor. 

The trade marks “Velvet Grip” and 
Boston Garter ” stamped on the loops. 


For sale everywhere. Si 
« ‘ample Pair, postpaid, 
Cotton, 25 cents, Sitk, 50 cents. 


CEORGE FROST Co. - - BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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Series “B” Now Ready for Delivery 
Built for Those Who Use the Best 


This Silent Car Won the World’s 24-hour Record 
(1178 miles) for cars costing under $4500, at Brighton Beach, Aug. 19- 
20, 1910, and 12 first prizes in 12 consecutive contests the same year. 
The superior qualities which have made possible these unparalleled 
achievements promise to make the “Silent Six” the most popular of 
all high-grade six-cylinder cars. 

It is a car of accomplishments. You know what to expect of it because of what it 
has accomplished repeatedly in every sort of public contest and in the private service 
of hundreds of discriminating owners everywhere. It is the result of many years of 
successful experience in the development and exclusive manufacture of high-grade 
automobiles by this company. 


Prices with open bodies $3500 to $4000; with closed bodies $4700. 
MATHESON “BIG FOUR”: The current Matheson “Big Four,” like its predecessors, is 
built to endure For continuous performance under the severest conditions, it has never been 





excelled. s p 
Write for Catalogue and ** The Secret of Silence.”’ 
Applications of established dealers considered for open territory. 


Matheson Automobile Co. 


Witte ZEA BA RBA SE, PRE A CFV a eB Tt A 
NEW YORK ciry BRANCH, 1886-1888 BROADWAY 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Chicago, Bird-Sykes Co., 2210 Michigan Ave. San Francisco, Matheson Sales Co., Van Ness 

Boston, Roy A. Faye Co., 823 Boylston St. Ave. and Jackson St. 
Philadelphia, Johnson Motor Car Co., 326 N. Broad St. Buffalo, Matheson Sales Co., 726 Main St. 




















rubbing a little “ Standard Oil” vaseline 
upon his sore thumb he lights a “ Stand- 
ard Oil” Rayo lamp, filled with “ Stand- 
ard Oil” kerosene, and goes to the cel- 
lar for a pot of jam, which is sealed 
with “ Standard Oil” paraffin. 

His wife boils some water on a 
“ Standard Oil” cook stove and opens a 
box of biscuits that have been kept 
fresh in “ Standard Oil” waxed paper. 
After lunch they ride to town over a 
road that is dressed with “ Standard 
Oil” road oil to order a five-gallon can 
of “ Standard Oil” form oil for the con- 
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crete milkhouse that he is planning to 
start next week. 

“That is what I’d like to know,” he 
says, as he makes a note with a “ Stand- 
ard Oil” carbon pencil. “ What is pe- 
troleum or Standard Oil to me?” 

—Wall Street Journal. 





“TeLtt me about Spain, romantic 
Spain.” “Well,” said the motorist, 
“there are a few bad places as you 
come down the mountains, but in the 
main the roads are pretty good.” 

—Washington Herald. 




















Long Live the King! 


Owing to the excitement of 
having a Coronation on our 
hands, everything else has 
been omitted from this page— 
Coming special numbers: 
Life’s Time Table, Obey That 
Impulse, Our Superb and Scin- 
tillating Summer Program, 
Lead the Dollar Life, No In- 
formation, Ask Your News- 
dealer,—in fact, every- 
thing else of supreme 4 
importance to every- —~_ ¢& 
body. 

Will you forgive us ? 


By the way, did you 
subscribe for LIFE 
before leaving for the 
Coronation ? 

If not, cable us the $6.04 
at once and we will put you 
on the list. | 

LIFE’S Correspondent is 
now in London, but he’s too 
busy with the King to take 
subscriptions. 


We do this here. Write us 
a friendly letter, telling us 
how much you dislike the 


paper, and enclose your check 
for a year’s subscrip- aint 


tion. — AZ alt 


The Coronation 
Number of LIFE 
Is coming 

Next Week. 
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: LIFE, saat, On All News-Stands 
17 West 31st Street rien ion Every Tuesday 


New York 


Foreign $6.04 


Ten Cents 
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Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


154 Fifth Avenue 


N.W. Cor. 20th St. 





177 niente 723 Sixth Avenue, N.Y 


Above Cortlandt Below Forty-Second 


Trunks, Bags and Cases 











Man and His Ways 


“The boldest grafter I ever knew,” 
says a friend, “was a summer resort 
hotel man with whom I became involved 
last August. I spent three days at his 
joint, and couldn’t stand it any longer. 
When I called for my bill I said, very 
severely: 

“*T think you advertised magnificent 
scenery up here?’ 

“* Ves, sir, I did.’ 

“*With good fishing?’ 

“* Good fishing, too.’ 

“* Pure air and no mosquitoes?’ 

“*That’s the way my advertisement 
read, sir. You quote correctly.’ 

“*No flies, no malaria; airy rooms, 
unsurpassed table, etc?’ 

“* Exactly. Is there anything wrong?’ 

“*Ts there anything wrong? Where 
is the scenery?’ 

“*There isn’t any.’ 

“* Where are the fish?’ 

**T never knew of a fish being caught 
in these parts.’ 

“The flies are fierce and the mosqpi- 
toes are still worse, aren’t they? And 
your rooms are stuffy and your table is 
rotten?’ 

“*Vou’re right.’ 

“*Then you admit you lied about the 
place?’ 
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The Oldest™ 
Inhabitant & 


mys ~ Bh 
“Itsjustas “P| 
good now : 
as when 
grandfather ™ 
drank it—over a \ 50H 
hundred years ago” a: f 


z Old Overholt Rye 


A centurion Whiskey with 
Fo @ spotless reputation for good- 
t ness and purity 
Distilled and Bottled 
in bond by 
A. OVERHOLT & CO, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Civilization—from 
Signal Fire to Telephone 


Biss telephone gives the widest 
range to personal communi- 
cation. Civilization has been ex- 
tended by means of communica- 
tion. 


The measure of the progress of 
mankind is the difference between 
the signal fire of the Indian and 
the telephone service of to-day. 


Each telephone user has a per- 
sonal interest in.the growth of the 
whole telephone system. 


He is directly benefited by every 
extension of his own possibilities. 
He is indirectly benefited by the 
extension of the same possibilities 
to others, just as he is benefited 
by the extension of the use of his 
own language. 

Any increase in the number of 
telephones increases the usefulness 
of each telephone connected with 
this system. 


The Bell System is designed to 
provide Universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


“Oh, is that what you’ve been try- 
ing to get at? Why didn’t you say so in 
the first place? Sure I lied. I'd have 
admitted that a half an hour ago, if 
you’d mentioned it, and saved you a lot 
of talk. I’m the biggest liar in these 
parts. Your bill for the three days will 
be $10.75. Come again next season.’” 


—Boston Traveler. 


“Ts she slender?” 
“Slender? She can bathe in a foun- 
tain pen! "—Sphine. 
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_ One System _ 


Universal Service 


A Unique Declination 

A young woman prominent in the 
social set of an Ohio town tells of a 
young man there who had not familiar- 
ized himself with the forms of polite 
correspondence to the fullest extent. 
When, on one occasion, he found it 
necessary to decline an invitation, he 
did so in the following terms: 

“Mr. Henry Blank declines with 
pleasure Mrs. Wood’s invitation for the 
nineteenth, and thanks her extremely 
for having given him the opportunity of 
doing so.”’—Lippincott’s. 
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First View of the New and Larger Hupp- Yeats 
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THE PATRICIAN 
100-inch wheel-base ; 30 cell, 13 plate battery. Price, $2150 


A Coach of Kingly Origin Whose Exquisite Design Sounds the Knell of the High-Hung Electric Carriage 


Men and women of discernment, everywhere, welcomed the first Hupp-Y eats for its delightful departure from the un- 


lovely design of the high-hung electric carriage. 


They recognized in the first Hupp- Yeats a renaissance of the golden age of coach building—when the designer catered 
to kings and was knighted for perfection of form, or guillotined, perhaps, for failure. 
It is our pleasure to supplement this first marked success with a second and a larger coach; more striking still in its 


adaptation of ancient ideas to modern needs. 


We believe that the Hupp-Yeats coach, by virtue of its beauty, and the increased utility that results therefrom, is des- 
tined to supersede the high-hung electric carriage as the ‘‘safety’” superseded the old higk wheeled bicycle. 


HUPP’Y EATS 


ELECTRIC COACH 


Guaranteed for life. Design protected by letters patent 


The old royal coach—that distinguished ancestor of the twentieth 
century Hupp -Yeats—was constructed so as to assure the huge element 
of safety to the royal person. 

With electricity as the motive-power, the danger of overturning in a 
carriage hung high in the air. is much greater; as is the menace of 
skidding. 

For relief from the potential perils of a slipping, sliding, electric, sus- 
ceptible to the terrible possibility of overturning on a wet asphalt 


pavement, you have the Hupp -Yeats to thank. 

he — cannotoverturn and it mill no. skid unless it is fairly driven to do so 
by carelessness. 
So you see, the low-hung body borrowed from our French and British forebears and 
modernized to meet American conditions; is a thing of practical utility as well as beauty. 
The addition of the curved roof and sloping hoods the perfect balance of all the parts; 
and the elimination of several hundred pounds of useless weight, so reduces the 
wind-resistance that a Hupp -Yeats will travel of its own momentum for an incredi- 
ble distance on the gentlest sort of down grade. 

same factors give it much more power and 

utilize much less current under adverse conditions, 
on the upgrade, or against a stiff breeze. 


HUPP CORPORATION, 110 Lycaste St., Detroit, Mich. 


Branches : BUFFALO, 1225 Main St.; CHICAGO, 1509 Michigan Ave.; CLEVELAND, 1992 East 13th St.; 
DENVER, 1620 Broadway; DETROIT, Woodward and Warren Aves.; KANSAS 


News Notes about the New Hupp -Yeats 
The New Hupp -Yeats coach has a wheel-base of 100 inches. 
This is longer than the wheel-base of any other electric carriage. 

e purpose is to secure the luxurious riding qualities peculiar to the 
largest and longest gas cars and impossible in the average short and 
“bunty ” electric. 
The Exide Hycap battery with which the new Hupp-Yeats coach is 
equipped contains 30 cells, of 13 plates each. P 
One hundred miles on a single charge is no unusual performance for this 
car which, under normal conditions, will be good for:| 15-miles on a charge 
The motor is the famous Westinghouse. 

It drives the car in the direct motor-to-axle system that originated with the | - 
Yeats—without reduction gears or chains and through but one set of gears. e 
bearings throughout are a an imported ball type, still further promoting easy 
running and economy of power. 
The chassis frame is of pressed steel, tremendously 
strong, though light, and the weight of the car is 
to 600 pounds under that of any other of ap- 
proximate size. 


CITY, 34th and Broadway; 
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HUPP-YEATS TORPEDO G 
86-inch ees a - 1 


LOS ANGELES, 816 S. Olive St.; MINNEAPOLIS, 1334 Nicollet Ave.; PHILADELPHIA, 330 N. Broad St. 
With top, ——— i sad lamp equipment 
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NATURE—AND ART 


The Summer Girl 


HEN the first faint flush of spring creeps over the land 

the summer girl stirs in her chrysalis, and by June she 

has burst into full bloom, actually changing, with her varie- 
gated colors, the face of the landscape. 

The summer girl roams at large over the American Con- 
tinent, seeking whom she may devour. Her victims number 
man in all of his various degrees of development, from the 
callow college youth to the hoary-headed octogenarian. 

Here’s to the summer girl! May her conquests never 
grow less! 


AR furnishes a splendid opportunity for the brave to 
money for patriots. 
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THE SAME OLD STILE 
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Will hang round it still. 





SUMMER 


| 
Redolent 
OU may break, you may shatter, 
The trust if you will, 
But the scent of the grafting 
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“ While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
JUNE 15, 1911. No. 1494 
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*@HOULD the 
next Presi- 
dent happen to be 
a Democrat, how 
will he ever get 
along with Wil- 

liam J. Bryan?” 

One of the neighbors wants to 
know, being stirred to inquire by Mr. 
Bryan’s present extensive activity in 
politics. He is bossing everything he 
can, and seems determined that no 
Democratic pie shall bake unless his 
finger is in it. He is disgusted with 
the Standard Oil decision, and stands 
with Uncle Harlan against the court; 
he is displeased with the Democrats 
in the House because they have con- 
sented to a moderate revenue tariff on 
wool, and wants to read them out of 
the party; he has every Democratic 
Presidential candidate under his 
microscope and shakes his head over 
what he sees in each one in turn. 

We guess the answer to our neigh- 
bor’s question is that no Democrat 
who has to get along with Mr. Bryan 
will ever be President. There are 
dozens of abler thinkers in the party. 
They are all afraid of Mr. Bryan’s 
power of mischief, but in so far as we 
know, no able Democrat respects his 
powers of mind. He is dangerous be- 
cause he has a voice and a following. 
He cannot lead the party, but he may 
defeat its candidate, so the leading 
sentiment that he produces nowadays 
in the abler Democratic minds is the 
sentiment of apprehension. They bear 
with him and are civil to him because 
they are afraid of him. That’s all. 

We guess that can’t go on forever. 
Mr. Underwood and the Democrats in 
the House, who have been making the 
party record, have audaciously in- 
curred the disapproval of the Party 
Incubus by their action on the wool 
tariff. Perhaps that is the first gun 
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of revolt, but whether it is or not, the 
revolt will have to come. 

William might stand in with Uncle 
Harlan and raise a standard for trust 
busters, or he might get President 
Taft to make him minister to Spain 
and go out and offer sympathy and 
consolation to ex-President Diaz. But 
probably President Taft would decline 
to send him to Spain, since there is no 
one whose continued and active pres- 
ence in this country is so elevating to 
Mr. Taft’s own hopes as Mr. Bryan. 














R. BRISBANE thinks and says 
in the Evening Journal, that 
Commissioner of Immigration Wil- 
liams “needs removing as badly as 
any public official—which is saying a 
good deal.” Mr. Brisbane charges 
that Commissioner Williams has 
“made it his business to discourage 
immigration” and that “he and his 
agents have done all they could to 
render miserable and unhappy the men 
and women coming from other coun- 
tries.” He says Williams has trebled 
the average number of exclusions and 
that under his rule at Ellis Island 
brutal treatment of immigrants has 
more than trebled. Das Morgen Jour- 
nal, the German Hearst paper, is after 
Mr. Williams with intent to drive him 
out of Ellis Island, and late last 
month Congressman Sulzer introduced 
a resolution in the House providing 
for an inquiry into the operations of 
the immigration service. Mr. Bris- 
bane is helping on that work all he 
can. 
Ellis Island, where Commissioner 
Williams keeps the great gate through 
which immigrants come from Europe, 








is a place*that abounds in sorrows. It + 


abounds also in joys, but there is no 
complaint about the joys. There the 
immigrants are sifted,.and those that 
under our laws cannot qualify for ad- 
mission are detained and sent back at 
the cost of the steamship companies 
that brought them. It is a pretty 
dreadful business to sift these poor 
people and send back those who are 
too sick or too poor or too infirm or 
helpless to be let in. The laws are 
intended to keep out persons who 
would be likely to become public 
charges, or who are not up to a rea- 





sonable standard in health and capac- 
ity. 

Are such laws necessary, or should 
we admit anyone whom the steamship 
emigration agents of Europe can load 
into the steerage of steamers to be un- 
loaded on American charity? 

If the laws are necessary and should 
be enforced, we believe Commissioner 
Williams is as good a man to enforce 
them as there is in the country. He 
is neither brutal himself nor tolerant 
of brutality, but to stand up against a 
deep flocd of low-grade immigration 
and try to keep out what ought not to 
come in is a desperate duty that can- 
not be discharged without daily dis- 
tress. If he is to be investigated it 
should be by just and competent men, 
who can go to the roots of the situa- 
tion and see by whom he is blamed 
and for what and why, and say 
whether it is he that is at fault or 
the laws, and the conditions that he 
has to meet. 











(0D) CARGO 
ILLIAM S. GILBERT is dead, 

but not very dead. He was a 
man to be thankful for, who added 
innocent and wholesome joy to 
life throughout a whole generation. 
He was so fortunate in his enterprises 
that we are apt to forget his merits 
in admiration cf his success. But his 
merits were very great. He had the 
spirit of an artist, in that he strove 
to do what he dd as well as it could 
be done. He never spared pains, nor 
brains either. 

He had an amusing talent that 
broke out in the Bab Ballads. In them 
he first expressed the special thing that 
was given him to say. 

His industry was great, his knowl- 


edge was very considerable, especially 
‘his knowledge of his own country and 


its history, and its people and their 
institutions and habits. His literary 
workmanship was admirable. His 
partnership with Sullivan was a great 
piece of good luck for him and for 
the public, but there was no Iuck about: 
his success. That was well earned. 
He got a great deal, part in fame, 
much in hard money, but gave good 
value for it all and enriched society 
by considerably more than it enriched 
him. 
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HONEYMOONERS 


GUESS WHICH ONE HAS HONEYMOONED BEFORE 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1910, Lire’s Fresu Arr Funp has been in operation 
twenty-four years. In that time it has expended $126,447.44 and has 
given a fortnight in the country to 32,730 poor city children. 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests and voluntary con- 
tributions, which are acknowledged in this column. 


bes eS re .. -$1,868.84 
ES Le POR ee ree rare ee 4.00 
a 5, cae aiss'g Ane. 5 b-9:4 cian eee eNO NE ESS 10.00 
Elizabeth S. Shillingford \ , 
John T. Shillingford = firrrr crc ret etree teeter eee eees 5.00 
cree cr gig- Seas 6 sisarg Wo Slee eee a aes e- PAROS 5.00 
Re os a 40:5 wa eee eG ace ele ere wale acer" 5.00 
aa deo sine a) HAL GOV Fo ETS aH wR 66 5.00 
NE as ihe 5.499 OR NCET ECC ES HRS PERO HEHE 5.00 
NN ica aie eiwiaig x + 86.4 ee-wa wes ewes deren’ 10.00 
NE Na 6 aa ona iolc wiwre.ersid ein ach eK ake ale wr aeuiaere stern 10.00 
I II is 5:6 cin 56.0148 A AON ROR SMEG EN DOO HES 10.00 
ee Ls danbin in ao rgiaed aww pillage ee OTE Oe Ors 10.00 
pO Ee Pe ee re re 100.00 
a iS oscra qian h has glk SOREN AIA HE w a Ses 10.00 
I oe wg rpueegrmbte aoallon@ll gine iaheraelenarsl 10.00 
ee eho gh aca Wareeed orale WERE UCR Pee WR/ SEH eos 15.00 
a ok alg wa lan cgiw RLM as RS NOES SOO RI EAE ee 10.00 
ee re ee ere rrr ee rere 10.00 
RE erry re aren ree er ee ere 10.00 
EE PE oS cise kine cd pees meer men Ee Hawkee mees 10.00 
$2,122.84 


ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS: 


A package of clothing from Mrs. Warfield. 
155 books from the New York Public Library. 
200c envelopes and 1000 sheets of note paper, from “‘ A Friend.” 


Summer Clothes for Men 


ET us remember in selecting summer clothes, that the 

first desirability is comfort. For in the warm weather 

it is even more advisable to consider comfortable garments 
than to endeavor to be in the height of fashion. 

Beginning with the hat, therefore, let us select a straw 
tile made of a thick, firm straw, which is stiffened with glue 
to the consistency of an iron pail. Let the shape be made 
with sharp, hard rims that fit tightly to the head. Inside, 
place a thick band of strong leather, with several inner bands 
of thick flannel. Select a size that fits tightly and compresses 
the temples and scalp. 

For a collar let us choose a high one, turned over double, 
which means eight-ply of starched linen. Let this fit closely, 
the sharp upper edge scarifying the neck, while the sharp 
lower edge digs into the clavicle. Let this lip in front, mak- 
ing a firm barrier to turning the head, or leave it slightly 
apart, in order that it may pinch the throat. 

Around this collar arrange a long and thick piece of heavy 
silk, wadded or stuffed with canton flannel. 

Have stiff cuffs to match the collar, because if the pulses 
are kept warm during the summer days the whole body is 
delightfully calorific. 

Select shoes of heavy leather, with stout, projecting soles. 
Or, if preferred, a thick air-tight material like duck or canvas 
may be used. If the latter, be sure that its inclination to 
porosity is checked by a liberal application of white chalk 
paste. 

For a suit of clothing in warm weather select a woolen 
material of dark color Be sure that the collar, fronts and 
lapels are well re-enforced with stiff canvas, and the shoul- 
ders padded with five or six pounds of Ar wool, as this helps 
to retain the heat. The waistcoat may be of woolen goods, 
amply lined, or of thick duck, stiffly laundered. 

Let the belt, if one is worn, be tight enough to interfere 
with circulation, and of the width and thickness necessary 
to produce extra warmth. 

Add gloves of thick, strong kid, with tight buttons, and 
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“ 


ALL RIGHT, STAY THERE, YOU OBSTINATE LITTLE BRUTE. I'M 
GOING HOME.” 


we may feel we have achieved a costume for a man on a 
summer day that is the acme of comfort and ease. 
Carolyn Wells. 





- HE poor girl has just as good a chance for happiness if 
she is sincere and honest in her work as the rich girl,” 
says Hetty Green. 
Question: Does the rich girl have to be sincere and 
honest ? 




















THE HAREM SKIRT THAT HAS COME TO STAY 
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Coronation Postponed 


Owing. to Certain Unavoidable Matters Beyond Our Correspondent’s Control 


Lonpon. 
(Special correspondence to LiFe) 


ORGAN is here, Parkhurst is here 
ready to crown King George, and 
the line of march has been arranged, also 
the order of precedence. The King and 
I come first, then Morgan, Asquith, 
Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, sev- 
eral chariots which we have borrowed 
from Barnum’s for the use of the Bench, 
the House of Lords, the House of Com- 
mons, Marie Corelli arm in arm with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Ger- 
man Army, Unemployed Kings and my 
office force. 

The whole affair, however, has been 
temporarily called off, owing to a little 
dinner that was given to me last night 
by the literary men of England. Not 
realizing that I was present, as I was so 
busy with the King that I could grant 
scarcely any interviews, the importance of 
the thing was not appreciated. Suddenly, 
however, Bernard Shaw heard about me 
and got all the fellows together. Of 
course over here a literary dinner takes 
precedence over everything else. Both 
Rudyard. Kipling and Marie Corelli had 
engagements for every other night but 
the eve of the coronation, so that affair 
had to be postponed. We hope to give 
it soon. Will let you know full par- 
ticulars. 

It was a nice little company that wel- 
comed me, the whole lower floor of the 
Savoy having been engaged for the pur- 
pose. Among those present were H. G. 
Wells, Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, Alfred Austin, Gilbert Chester- 
ton, Hilaire Belloc, Henry James, Ber- 
nard Shaw, August Birrell and myself. 

I sat at the head of the table, sur- 
rounded by Shaw, who introduced me 
to the company. Mr. Shaw said: 

“This gentleman, so-called, is an 
American journalist whom I despise al- 
most as much as I do myself and Shake- 
speare. He is here for the purpose of 
assisting in the coronation, of which I 
need hardly say I don’t approve. He 
probably represents in all of their phases 
the worst traits in human nature, but 
inasmuch as at least he isn’t a woman, 
I am rather glad to see him.” 

Mr. Shaw’s speech, so unusually com- 
plimentary for him, was greeted by pro- 
found silence, which is the Englishman’s 
manner of emphasizing that he likes it. 

Mr. H. G. Wells then read a short 





THE PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND PROTESTS AT DR. PARKHURST’S PARTICIPATION 


tribute to me, which tock only three 
hours, after which Alfred Austin started 
a poem, but Shaw grabbed him by the 
collar, amid the approving smiles of all 
present, and made.him hide behind Mrs. 
Ward. 

Others spoke. 

We had a bottle of wine for dinner, 
and as it was passed to me first it went 
to my head. Of course the next day I 
was totally unfit and we arranged to 
have the coronation as soon as I felt 
better. 

In the meantime, we are discussing 
robes. 

Parkhurst and Morgan want the same 
robe—a rather full red quilted silk bath- 
robe, cut bias and festooned with ro- 
settes of orange and white. Morgan 
has had a solid gold helmet made, clus- 
tered with rhinestones or diamonds, I 
forget which, and Parkhurst wants to 
carry a mitre. 

I said, “no mitre for any man who 
had done work on the Morning Journal.” 
To me it was superfluous. Besides, I 
wanted to wear red myself. 

The whole matter ended by my taking 
their measurements and ordering some- 


thing for each of them that is néat but 
not gaudy. 

The King, of course, is quite another 
proposition. 

He must above all things be impres- 
sive, and how to make him so is the 
problem. 

Nature, in making him King, neg- 
lected some details, which, seemingly un- 
important, yet add much to the whole 
effect when seen in perspective. 

Perspective is what counts in any 
first-class coronation. 

I have had several tailors working 
over him for days, and I wish now I 
had brought over a couple of Fifth ave- 
nue dressmakers. They can make five 
feet four of attenuated humanity look 
more like something than anyone I 
know. 

We spent the morning in jooking over 
goods. The King himself favors the 
pajama effect, but I have explained to 
him that that is no longer worn at coro- 
nations. 

He is a hundred years behind the 
times, anyway. 

Asquith, who came over to get him 
to sign the budget, rather favored a 
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ONE DANGER OF PICNICKING IN A RED AUTO 


harem skirt effect, but that will not do. 
We can’t have the King stumbling as he 
goes up the aisle. He must be free to 
act naturally. 

As I see it at present, the King’s coro- 
nation robe will be of pure white satin, 
balloon effect, with purple belt, giving 
a rather jaunty air to an otherwise dig- 
nified apparel. 

The tendency at coronations is to be 
too sad. Nobody gives a hearty laugh 
now and then to cheer up the per- 
formers. 

I spent the morning going over the 
crown and Kohinoor, both of which 
haven’t been cleaned for years. 

While I was doing it, the Archbishop 
came in and complained that the cere- 
mony was going to be performed by 
Parkhurst, who, as he stated, did not 
represent the church, but Hearst. He 
said he thought the Church of England 
ought to be represented. 

“Nonsense!” I replied. “You wait; 
you don’t know how well Parkhurst 
does this sort of thing. Why, he has 
been rehearsing it with Arthur Brisbane 





He 
She 




















MORNINGS 


MY DEAR, WHY DON’T YOU MAKE YOURSELF PRESENTABLE 
EVENINGS 
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“ AREN’T YOU GOING TO JOIN THE GENTLEMEN, MR. NAGASAKI?” 


“ 


now for six months. Give him a chance. 
He needs the money.” 

Please cable me a couple of dollars 
on receipt of this. Some of the help 
around the palace have been very nice 
to me. 


J. Bounder Ballingfcrd 


Our Need of War 


ISHOP CODMAN of Maine (Vrot- 
estant Episcopal) is for letting 
war down gently and gradually for fear 
that civilization will miss its tonic ef- 
fect. He admits that it is an evil, but 
values it considerably as a training in 
moral courage and self-discipline. We 
should take care, he is quoted as telling 
the Episcopal Conference in Maine, that 
we don’t carry peace talk and disarma- 
ment too far. 


The Bishop ought not to lose a wink 
of sleep for fear war will be abolished 
before civilization can spare it. That 
we shall have it as long as we need it, 
and probably longer, is precisely as 
sure as taxes. But surely so long as 
flying offers such good hazards, and the 
detective business abounds so greatly in 
risks and opportunities of useful public 
service, it is not worth while to keep 
up war merely as a discipline. 

War is just like tuberculosis or small- 
pox; we shall have it until we learn 
how to avoid it. But it is a pest, and 
to talk of keeping it up for the sake of 
its lessons is—excuse us, Bishop! but 
it sounds like nonsense. 

You speak, dear sir, as though you 
had a grain too soft a job. Conduct a 
street-car for a while and see how it 
will harden you up. The great mass of 





NO. I DO NOT SMOKE, I DO NOT SWEAR, I DO NOT DRINK. BUT THEN, I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN,” 


people who struggle for a living don’t 
find life so easy that they need the brac- 
ing effects of war. 


Carry This News to Oliver Herford 


NE of the bon mots of the late 

Bishop Potter was that “ 

will happen in the best regulated fami- 
lies."—From Everybody’s for June. 


A Schoolmaster After Them 


LITTLE group of pinhead Repub- 

lican politicians in Elbridge, near 
Syracuse, N. Y., have doubtless read 
with lively interest President Eliot’s 
narrative in the June McClure’s of 
how they tricked a competent postmis- 
tress out of her office a year or more 
before her term expired. 

Read that story: it is instructive. 


actresses 


Se 
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The Family Man 
In 
Summer 

HE recent census reports state that 
large families in this country are 
practically becoming extinct, so that in 
a short time any man who has over four 
or five children will be regarded as a 
curiosity and will doubtless be able to 
go through the country and exhibit his 

group as a freak collection. 

At present the man with a large fam- 
ily has practically no place to go in 
summer, when it becomes necessary for 
him and his family to stray away from 
home. No summer hotel will take a 
man with a family, and almost every 
day we expect to receive word from the 
railroad companies that hereafter no 
babies will be received except in the 
baggage car. 

In the summer time, the only thing 
that remains to the man with a large 
family is the summer cottage. These 
structures, which cost all the way from 
three dollars to five-thirty to build, can 
be rented from five hundred to fifteen 
hundred a season. Most of them are 
habitable in dry weather, and fresh 
canned vegetables can be obtained froin 
the leading city grocers at prices within 
the reach of all who can afford to pay 
them. 

Any man with a large family who 
wishes to take it away in the summer, 
should make his plans in advance. It 
is well to drop in some bright spring 
day on the president of the railroad 
company over whose line you expect to 
move your family. After making ar- 
rangements with him to permit all of 
your family to occupy one car, you may 
then proceed to the express company, 























“DOES THIS HOBBLE SKIRT DO ME JUS- 
TICE, FATHER? ” 

“ CERTAINLY, MY DEAR. JUSTICE WITH- 
OUT MERCY.” 
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His Wife: BuT DON’T YOU THINK JOINING THE GOLF CLUB IS RATHER 


AN EXTRAVAGANCE ? 


“NOT IF WE ECONOMIZE IN OTHER WAYS, I THOUGHT WE MIGHT GIVE 


UP OUR PEW IN CHURCH.” 


where, by paying a few hundred dollars 
in tips, you can have your baggage de- 
livered to you in time for nearly all 
of the children to be supplied with 
towels on the Saturday night after you 
get there. 

In arranging to occupy a cottage for 
the summer, you should bear in mind 


that, if it is furnished, you will need 


not more than two carloads of material 
to make it comfortable. A few box 
springs, a few dozen Turkish towels and 
a set of china will be among the things 
that it is just as well for you to take. 

Also an extra supply of cooks. Your 
cooks will begin to leave you after you 
have been at your summer cottage a 
week or so, and you should arrange 
ahead to have enough of them to last 
all summer. Those who are unem- 
ployed, while they are waiting their 
turn, can use the piano you will hire 
for the occasion, and be read aloud to 
by your oldest, children, who can, by 
this method, learn while away to prac- 
tice up on their elocution. 

Be sure, sufficiently in advance, to 
make arrangements with the only meat- 
man in the place—there never is but 
one meatman at any place inhabited by 
summer cottagers—to leave his entire 
supply of meat in your cottage first, be- 
fore he displays it for general use. By 


looking it over before others see it, you 
can often obtain pieces that will be 
of real benefit to your family. The 
idea of taking away your family to 
a summer resort is in a general way 
to keep them healthy and give them 
strength enough to be able to get back 
to your home in the fall. It is just as 
well, therefore, to select some _ place 
where the bathing facilities are good. 
The beach should be free from late 
vegetables, and the well in the back of 
the house should have a screen over it; 
it is extremely inconvenient to have 
your neighbor’s dog come around in the 
night and drink up all the water in your 
well. Later on, when your little brood 
1x fecovering from the typhoid, you will 
blame it on the dog instead of the well. 

No matter where you go, always be 
within reach of some weil-known New 
York specialist whose minaretted sum- 
mer palace overlooks your cottage. 
Your wife or children may have appen- 
dicitis at any moment, and by having 
him near you will be saved from anx- 
iety, not only about your family, but 
about the little property that you have 
saved up for the children to quarrel 
over a little later on, when the simple 
monument over your person will pro- 
claim how much you once did for an 
ungrateful country. 





























HISTORIC AFFINITIES 
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SIR GALAHAD FINDS THE HOLY GIRL, “ SARA THE DIVINE” 


Everybody 


An Allegory 
Everybody is discovered in the dark 
peering in nooks and corners, with a 
lighted candle. A strange woman with 
an aura of light enters and watches him 
from one side, smiling. She speaks. 
” HAT do you seek?” 
“Happiness. It is the one thing 
that eludes me. Teach me to find it.” 
“How long have you looked for it?” 
“All my life. I spent my youth in 
chasing it. I danced and played polo. 
I drove a four-in-hand. I sailed a yacht 
in a gale. Sometimes I imagined I had 
it, but—hang it!—it flashed off like a 
butterfly in the sunshine.” 
“But you kept on bravely?” 
“Not so bravely. I grew bitter. I 


dissipated furiously. Wine, woman and 
song! Then I chucked the bunch!” 
“ But you still “4 
“7 still sing a little. Yes.” 
“ Have you never loved?” 
“ Many times.” 
“ But truly—passionately? ” 
“ Each time worse than the last. Then 
married.” 
“ But you are alone?” 
“She ran away with my best friend.” 
“That was a blow.” 
“To lose my friend—yes. I keep a 
bull terrier now.” 

“You have wealth?” 

** So—so.” 

“ Good health? ” 

“Fair. I am on a diet.” 

“You have ideals? ” 

“They are worn quite shabby.” 





_— 


“You have work?” 

“TI go through certain motions that 
produce an income.” 

“You are successful?” 

“Tam not happy, I tell you.” 

“ Poor thing!” 

“ Now, don’t give me any angel talk, 
please, about doing good to others or 
forgetting self or any of that rot. I 
am as noble as the next one.” 

“And as bad?” 

“I’m out for joy—the sort of thing 
that makes the college boys shout and 
smash windows.” 

“And marry chorus girls? ” 

“T am game for anything, I tell you. 
Start something! ” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Say, who are you anyhow? I didn’t 
begin this acquaintance, remember. You 





———— 
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sought me out. Now you laugh at me. 
It’s not clubby, it’s not ladylike. Must 
you go?” 

“ Good-by.” 

“So long!” 

“You really would like to know who 
am?” 

“You interest me somewhat. I might 
-arn to like you.” 
“ Listen—I am Happiness.” 

“Oh, my dear girl, I—say 
“ But I am going away.” 
“Then I shall follow you to the ends 
of the earth.” 

“Of course you will. That’s all that 
makes life worth living!” 

“My word, but you are a stunner, 
now that I look at you closely. Married 
lady, I presume? If I may be so bold, 
who was the lucky chap that caught 
you?’ 

“ NOBODY!” 

(She vanishes with a mocking laugh.) 
Kate Masterson. 


Liars 
HERE are three kinds of liars: 
1. The man whom others can’t be- 

lieve. He is. harmless. Let him alone. 

2. The man who can’t believe others. 
He has probably made a careful study 
of human nature. If you don’t put him 
in jail, he will find -out that you are a 
hypocrite. 

3. The man who can’t believe him- 
self. He is a cautious individual. En- 
courage him. 


— 
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HE Hon. Victor Berger, the lone © 


Socialist member of Congress, 
loses no opportunity to be heard. He 
seems to make up in activity -what he 
lacks in numbers. 





Lars 


The Human Cock Book 
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THE ONJERNOO 


A pound and three-quarters of kitten, 
Three ounces of flources and sighs; 
Add wiggles and giggles and gurgles, 
And ringlets and dimples and eyes. 


HE devil was asleep when man was 
made, but he awoke before woman 
was completed. 








———— 











He: VLU BET YOU A QUARTER, TOMMY, 


J CAN’T COUNT UP TO EIGHT HUNDRED 


WITH YOUR EYES CLOSED. 





A SUFFRAGETTE 


To the power that already lies in her hands 
You add equal rights with the gents; 
You’ll find votes that used to bring two or 
three plunks, 
Marked down to ninety-eight cents. 


Specialists 

If a man is sick, he goes to a doctor; if 
in a row with his neighbors, he goes to a 
lawyer; if in spiritual trouble, he consults 
a minister or priest; if in business straits 
he calls upon the banker.—World’s Work 
for June. 

RUE, and how absurd when you 

come to think of it. A doctor 

makes his living by people who are sick, 
a lawyer by those who are in trouble, a 
minister by those who are afraid, and a 
banker by those who want to borrow. 

In other words, when a man hasn’t 
sense enough to learn how to take care 
of himself, he goes to some one whose 
chief concern it is to keep him in this 
condition as long as possible in order to 
make as much money out of him as the 
law allows. 

Ambiguous 


DESPATCH from Albany tells of 

a proposal, requested by the mili- 

tary authorities, limiting the sale of 

liquor to a half mile of the West Point 
Academy. 

The despatch doesn’t state whether 

the object of this is temperance or 
exercise. 
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The City Boarder 
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“The Policemen Took Him Off” 


Martigan vs Uncle Sam 


 getgonee looked at the pale face 
of his wife as she lay in the 
berth. He had taken her abroad for 
her health six months before, but the 
experiment had not been a _ success. 

“We'll be at the dock in a couple of 
hours,” he said. “In the meantime I 
have made out this declaration. I be- 
lieve it covers everything. The whole 
thing amounts to about two hundred 
dollars.” 

“That’s really more than we bought 
abroad,” said Mrs Martigan. 

“Just as well to be on the safe side. 
We don’t want any trouble.” 

His wife, her manner listless, tossed 
her head on the pillow. 

“No,” she said, “I want only to get 
back home.” 

At this moment her maid came in to 
assist her to dress. Martigan went on 


deck to watch the steamer go through 
the swash channel. Arriving home 
again after their long and weary jour- 
ney, where at times he didn’t know 
whether she would pull through or not, 
was a genuine sensation. 

The Quarantine was passed, Mrs. 
Martigan submitted to the test with 
composure, and the doctor, who had the 
ship’s doctor in consultation, was spe- 
cially considerate. Mrs. Martigan’s 
case was indeed more one of nerves 
than of anything else. 

As they came down the gangplank 
at the dock they were met by the Cus- 
tom House inspector. Martigan wished 
to get the ordeal over as soon as pos- 
sible, so he entered into a hurried ex- 
planation with the man who was to look 
at their baggage. Their trunks had been 
lined up and were opened. The in- 


spector looked at the declaration. Then 
he looked at Mrs. Martigan, who was 
seated in a chair that the maid had suc- 
ceeded in getting from one of the 
stewards. 

“This is your declaration?” said the 
inspector. 

~ Tee, oe,” 

“ Haven't you a necklace worth about 
three thousand dollars?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, you must come with me.’ 

“What for?” 

“ Because I say so.” 

Two tall women came up, obedient to 
the inspector’s sign. He indicated Mrs. 
Martigan. 

“Take this lady back to her state- 
room and search her.” 

“Don’t you see,” protested Martigan, 
“that the lady is ill? I want to get 

















her out of here as soon as possible.” 

“Of course you do,” said the inspec- 
tor, with a smile. ‘ Naturally.” 

By this time the two women had Mrs. 
Martigan by the arms and were urging 
her gently to go with them. Martigan 
pushed them away. 

“Don’t you dare touch her,” he cried. 
“This is a contemptible outrage.” 

“You might just as well submit,” said 
the inspector; “we have information 
that your wife has a necklace and she 
cannot go ashore until we have found 
x 

Mrs. Martigan’s head fell forward at 
this moment. She had fainted. The 
ship’s doctor came running out. For 
some moments he had been watching 
the affair. He was a very considerate 
man 

Martigan, beside himself with anxiety 
and indignation, put her gently down on 
the dock on a blanket. The doctor, 
feeling her pulse, laid her head flat, and 
in a few moments she came to. The in- 
spector, being thus interrupted, went 
away. Presently, however, he came 
back, just in time to see Mrs. Martigan 
open her eyes. 

He made a gesture to the two women 
and then turned to the doctor. 

“Nothing much the matter with her, 
eh?” he said. 

“She ought not to be disturbed just 
now.” 








SHOPPING 
“1’D LIKE TO LOOK AT SOME OF YOUR 
TWO-CENT STAMPS, PLEASE.” 
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HER 
MOTHER’S CHOICE 


The inspector smiled his inscrutable 
smile. Then he addressed Mrs. Marti- 
gan. 

“You might just as well make it easy 
for us, madam,” he said. “ You'll have 
to be searched, and the sooner you get 
it over with the better. We know all 
about it—you can’t fool us, and you 
can’t buck up against the United States 
Government. Take her away to her 
room.” 

The women stepped forward to exe- 
cute his order. 

Martigan, however, who had been try- 
ing in vain to control himself, at this 
point lost his temper. 

He sprang with the fury of a tiger 
at the inspector, and before anything 
could be done to separate them he had 
punched his face and had given him the 
worst pummeling that had ever, in the 
history of our wonderful country, been 
given to any Custom House officer. 
Then the policemen took him off to the 
station house. 

*K ok ok * * ok * 

It was two months later. The whole 
country had been stirred by the Marti- 
gan case, but, of course, nothing had 
happened except the publicity. Marti- 
gan’s wife had died from the shock. He 
decided to go abroad again, and one 
evening, preparatory to his departure, 
he was sitting in his room at the hotel 
when a card was brought up. It was 
the inspector who had met them at the 
dock. 

“ Show him up.” 

The inspector appeared on the thresh- 
old. 








SUITORS 
FATHER’S CHOICE 


HER CHOICE 


His old insolent manner had entirely 
disappeared. 

“T saw your name in the paper, sir,” 
he said, “ and I just came up to tell you 
I am sorry for everything that happened. 
You see, I was under orders. If I 
hadn’t done it I would have been dis- 
charged.” 

“T understand.” 

“It’s the system that’s to blame and 
not the men employed. We can do 
nothing. If we don’t carry out orders 
why we have to go, and most of us have 
families to support.” 

“You were unnecessarily rude.” 

“ We get that way after a while. Then 
there are tricky people to deal with and 
it makes us all hard. In your case we 
had information that your wife had a 
necklace. This information was false, 
but we didn’t know that, of course. I 
thought she was just trying to fool us. 
I don’t blame you for what you did.” 

“And I don’t blame you,” said Marti- 
gan, “especially when the State Depart- 
ment issues such statements as this”: 

He picked up the daily paper that was 
lying on the table and read: 

“With regard to the Martigan case, 
the Secretary of State said this morn- 
ing: 

“* We have only one regret about this 
case. And that is the undue publicity 
which it has had.’” 

Chesterton Todd. 


EMOCRACY — A_ government of 
court decisions, by court decisions 
and for court decisions. 
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HE engagement is announced of 
Miss Phillis Pocketts to Lord 
Churchmowse. It will be remembered 
that Miss Pocketts is a granddaughter 
of the Hon. Tenpercent Pyncher. Her 
mother was one of the Baltimore Eaton- 
dryncks. Lord Churchmowse is a cousin 
of Sir Archibald Guzzle of Guzzle Hall, 
Bent, Upper-Drunk-on-Thyrstmore. 


Mrs. Wytliss Tawkor and her charm- 
ing daughter, Mrs. Chattor Loud, were 




















in town on Tuesday. They took a short 
drive for some shopping, and, with the 
exception of Mrs. Leeds Thegang, there 
was not a soul on the Avenue. Mrs. 
Tawkor, as everybody knows, is one of 
the Boston Pumkyns. She says there 
are only four people in New York, 
anyway. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pursey Strutt are pre- 
paring for an elaborate garden party at 
their charming Newport villa. Mrs. 
Strutt is a daughter of the Hon. Lawe 
Dodger. Everybody in good society 
knows the Lawe Dodgers, and the gar- 
den party will be an event of the season. 


f omy kitty | 


“LEIPE: 
Society 


We are authorized to say there is not 
a word of truth in the report that Mr. 
Merger Hogg intends buying the new 
library building at the corner of Fifth 
avenue and Forty-second street and 
using it as a private garage. 


Mr. and Mrs. Braynliss Pupp are still 
away on their honeymoon. 


Mrs. Rotton Morralls will spend the 
summer abroad. She is to visit the 
Baddicks-Ampels in the autumn. 
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“NOT A SOUL ON THE AVENUE” 


Society is looking forward with some 
excitement to the wedding, on the tenth 
of next month, of Miss Tootoo Kylling 
to Willie Jinnanseltz. There will be 
ten bridesmaids. Reginald Wuntwurk 
is to be best man. The bride will be 
given away by her uncle, Mr. Ollin 
Bonds. The affair will take place at 
Bribehurst, the summer residence of the 
Bonds. The ceremony itself will occur 
in the lovely little chapel of the Holy 
Tariff on the Bond estate. 


Mr. Dedleigh Bohr has given up his 
zroplane and returned to yachting. His 
new boat, the Morning Cocktail, is a 





marvel of speed and luxury. He is now 
off on a cruise with his friends, Galley 
West and Bughouse Todd. 


*Mr. and Mrs. Octave Schwindler 
have opened their palatial villa, Inkum- 
by-the-Sea. Their daughter, Mrs. Stuck- 
on Show, who is now in Paris, will 
soon return for the summer. 


Mrs. Saymold Bluff was at the Dollas 
Country Club Tuesday. She wore a 


Princess robe thickly covered with rab- 
bit’s-eye rubies caught at its lower foun- 
dation, with tight-fitting ostrich plumes 
and heliotrope cheviot. Her hat. made 
in imitation of a bushel basket, was 
richly gilt, decorated with beets and 
asparagus, the whole resting easily on 
her shoulders and concealing her face. 
She was lovely. 


Mrs. Powdard Horra and her sister- 
in-law, Countess Rouge-Galore, were ac- 
costed on the street the other day by a 
very vulgar person, who, of course, did 
not know who they really were. Most 
annoying, such things. 
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‘Lays 


Life’s Family Album 


THE EDUCATION of Mr Pipp 
PEOPLE oF DICKENS 





SKETCHES ~ LONDON 





Charles Dana Gibson 


IFE and Mr. Gibson grew up to- 
gether. Both started upon their 
careers about the same time, and their 
distinction was one of those simultaneous 
affairs—a sort of mutual understanding— 
that came in time to be settled fact, like 
any other natural feature of civilization. 
Later, when their paths came to be some- 
what more divided, they hailed each 
other from afar, across the “ expanse of 
ocean.” Now, together again, they 
salute and drink to old times. 

“ Looking back over the past,” we be- 
gan, as we seated ourselves familiarly in 
the Carnegie Studio that Mr. Gibson oc- 
cupies, “‘was there ever, we wonder, 
anything better than Pipp?” 

“T admit that he is one of my fa- 
vorites,” said Mr. Gibson modestly. 

Lost in reverie we still continued to 
dwell on the past. We _ recalled—it 
seems but yesterday—the furore caused 
by Mr. Gibson’s farewell to black and 
white, and his journey to the Continent 
to take up his color work. What a leave 
taking! And what a relinquishment of 
publicity! But to business! 

“You are about to be interviewed,” 
we said sternly. “You must reveal, 
somewhere, incidentally perhaps, but in- 
evitably, the secret of your art. Where 
were you born?” 

“Tn Flushing.” 

“And when did you first begin to show 
signs of genius? ” 


“Alas! It is not for me to say. But 
I began quite early to cut out pictures 
with scissors.” 

“ And—if we remember rightly—you 
were extraordinarily dexterous at it.” 

“ So I am told.” 

“And then?” 

“T studied at the Art Students’ League, 
after which I began drawing for LIFE.” 

“ And the ‘ Gibson Girl?’” 

“Dear me! She has always been here. 
I did nothing more than to introduce her 
to the public.” 

We paused. It was obvious to us that 
this would never do. Something was 
needed to bring out the extraordinary 
charm of this virile young man, to il- 
luminate the secret of his fame, and to 
offer him as an object lesson to all those 
ambitious ones who would do likewise. 
He was born in 1867; thereafter he drew 
certain pictures, created certain types 
and became known as the leading black 
and white artist of America if not of 
other countries as well. He betrayed 
a technique, a refinement of execution, 
a sense of humor, a sense of sentiment 
and an unerring faculty of portrayal. 
Yet with all this the secret still eluded 
us. 

“How do you account for your im- 
mense talent and popularity?” we asked 
bluntly. 

“T don’t account for it,” he replied. 
“T am not interested in it half so much 











as I am in baseball. But there is one 
correction I should like to make.” 

“ And that?” 

“You stated that Lire and I grew up 
together. Are you sure you are right 
about that?” 

“Why not?” we stammered. “ Didn’t 
—we—grow up—together? ” 

Our best friend smiled. 

“Are you sure,” he asked, “that we 
are grown up yet? J never expect to be.” 

After all, maybe that is the secret. 


Sumner a Subway Hero 


N the matter of the statue to Charles 

Sumner in Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, as to which remarks were made 
in Lire for May 25, we have received 
from Cambridge the following explana- 
tion: 


When the Transcript says the reconstruc- 
tion of Harvard Square “ seems to be shap- 
ing itself to give grace, grandeur and sig- 
nificance to the figure of Charles Sumner, as 
embodying the genius and spirit of the 
place,” it does not refer to Harvard Uni- 
versity as the custodian of the genius and 
spirit. Dear me, no, Senator Sumner’s 
statue is placed at the entrance of the under- 
ground railway, not because he is a Harvard 
ideal, but.because he is a subway hero. He 
conducted our first subterranean railroad, 
and it is in recognition of his talents as a 
conductor on the Georgia, Boston & Canada 
underground that his statue has been placed 
in the square. The propinquity of Harvard 
is incidental merely. 


OTING is for man a thing apart, 
but ’tis the suffragist’s whole ex- 
istence. 
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“ BUBBLE, BUBBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE” 

















Bulls and Bears 


ALL STREET presented a beauti- 
ful sight on Monday morning. 
The Bears were encamped on the right 
and the Bulls on the left. Huddled in 
the centre were prices of all sorts. At 
nine thirty the Bulls ran up a flag of 
truce. Emissaries were sent out and it 
was agreed that prices should not be 
molested unless public sentiment de- 
manded it. When this became known, 
prices quieted down somewhai, although 
here and there slight fluctuations per- 
sisted. 

On Tuesday the Bulls received orders 
from Washington to mobilize. Camp 
was immediately struck and maneuvers 
began. Attempts were made to corral 
prices. The Bears retreated to a more 
favorable position and Diaz was noti- 
fied. At a late hour on Tuesday prices 
were still at iarge. 

On Wednesday the attempt to keep 
prices within a narrow margin met 
with more success. At two thirty a 
shipment of lambs was received from 
the interior. This relieved the tension 
and many brokers who had not made a 
sale for months entered into negotia- 
tions with their tailors for new clothes. 
By this time prices began to be uneasy 
No word had been received from the 
Rio Grande for over fifteen minutes 
Brokers did not know what to do. 
Finally prices broke loose. There was 
a brief engagement. When the smoke 
cleared away, janitors were called ir to 
remove the killed and wounded. Losses 
about even. 

On Thursday the contending forces 
settled down for a long siege. Private 
advices were received thai. the corona- 
tion of King George had been timed 
with reference to the special session of 
Congress. This looked suspicious, to 
say the least. In order to allay this 
suspicion, several shares of _ stock 
changed hands by order of the Board of 
Governors. This worked so well that 
the process was repeated on Friday. 

On Saturday, as prices were quies- 
cent, the troops were ordered out on 
dress parade to receive the bank state- 
ment. 


Too Much Negro-baiting 


When I go to work upon the levee, 
Many happy darkies there I see. 
—Old Song. 


O also doubtless in New York one 
may see happy darkies if he looks 
for them in the right place—see many 
of them, no doubt. And yet things come 
to light in the papers, which coupled 
with things that come to private knowl- 
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edge, make one wonder if, even here, 
negro life is all one glad sweet song. 
There was the Booker Washington 
incident the other day: an instance of 
the sort of casuaity thai may overtake 
a black man in a white man’s city. 
Then on May 17 there was the inci- 
dent of the little yellow man, Cain, who 
was smoking a pipe on an elevated car 
platform (which was quite wrong of 
him) and was rebuked by a white man 
who slapped his face. Pursuing that 
coward who would not stand up to his 
own fight, Cain ran amuck, killed two 
men with his knife, and wounded eight 
or nine more. Cain is a dangerous wiu- 
latto. He had killed a man before and 
been in prison for it, but it was an out- 
rageous mistake to slap his face. The 
man who did it disappeared unhurt. 
Then on May 22 the negro, John 





White. went into a saloon wearing a 
green necktie. James McTaggert, a 
furniture mover, objected to White’s 
necktie and ordered him to take it off. 
White refused. McTaggert grabbed for 
the necktie. Naturally White struck at 
him. When the police came White had 
a broken jaw, a broken nose and a frac- 
tured skull. He died in the hospital. 
McTaggert disappeared. At this writing 
his reappearance has not been reported. 
One hopes he is not permanently lost 
like the man who slapped the face of 
little Cain. 

New York is a cosmopolitan city. It 
should have more cosmopolitan manners. 
It is quite intolerable that light com- 
plexioned voters should regard them- 
selves as clothed with congenital police 
powers for the regulation of voters 
whose skins are dark. 
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T is now some four years since Mary S. Watts published a 

novel called “ The Tenants,” which was written in a curi- 
ously unconventional and intimate vein of reminiscent nar- 
ration; purported to be (and in part at least probably was) a 
summary of past events recalled to the author’s mind by the 
tearing down of an old house in Columbus, Ohio; contained 
the most delightfully caught and speaking likeness of that 
vanished intangibility, the social life of the Middle West in 
the eighties, and was received with general critical commen- 
dation, but achieved only a negligible popularity. Last year 
the same author, having evidently been led by a natural ex- 
tension of interest from reminiscent writing about the so- 
ciety of her youth into an imaginative. reconstruction of an 
earlier social atmosphere, published “ Nathan Burke,” an al- 
leged autobiography dealing with pioneer days in Ohio and 
with the events of the Mexican War; a long, leisurely, 
meandering, garrulous, yet vividly intimate story that seemed 
to catch the living likeness of the forties as “ The Tenants” 
had really caught that of the eighties, and that caught either 
the attention or the fancy of the public as “ The Tenants” 
never succeeded in doing and was read, enjoyed and com- 
mented upon by thousands of readers throughout the coun- 
try. Now Mrs. Watts has published a third novel which is 
called “ The Legacy” (Macmillan, $1.50), the acfion of which 
begins about the time the story of “The Tenants” ended 
and comes down almost to to-day. It, too, is a story of Ohio, 
and contains, in effect, the portrait of a period. It, too, is 
disregardful of some of the accepted canons of fiction, yet is 
so vivid in its individual characterizations and so imbued 
with the essential spirit of its time and place as to make these 
technical informalities seem to contribute to the illusion of 
the picture.. And while heartily commending the book to 
American readers as an al- 
most uncannily authentic 
transcription of one phase 
of American life, one cannot 
help wondering whether the 
public’s reception of ‘“ The 
Legacy” will indicate that 
“The Tenants” was, by that 
same public, merely over- 









The Ashes of a God, by 
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Across South America, by Hiram Bingham. See above. 


ENTIAL BOOK 


gods, told with Olympian humor in_exquisite English. 
A Tenderfoot with Peary, by George Borup. An entertaining 
glimpse of the Arctic as seen by a Yale athlete. 


should find grateful readers. Criticism, of no matter how 
able an order, is but slightly related to exact science, and, 
indeed, it is coming to be more and more widely recognized 
that in its finest and most desirable manifestings it is rather 
a creative art than a didactic ‘ology. It is by vitalizing a 
point of view, and not by devitalizing individual judgment, 
that criticism becomes dynamic. Mr. Phelps’s work is espe- 
cially interesting to those who, rather than have the law laid 
down for them, choose to amplify their own outlook by ap- 
prehending alien angles of vision; for it is at once a frank, 
an alert and a scholarly expression of an essentially New 
England and Puritan intelligence, sensitively and open- 
mindedly adventuring among modern masterpieces. In the 
present volume are papers upon Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevski, 
Tolstoi and several writers of the younger generation, to- 
gether with a valuable bibliography and an interpretative 
essay upon “ The Russian Character in Fiction,” that is per- 
haps as illuminative a short introduction to this national 
literature as has been offered to English readers. 


IRAM BINGHAM, whose: “Across South America” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.50) is one of the intrinsically in- 
teresting travel books of the season, is also connected with 
Yale University. It was while a delegate from that institu- 
tion and from the United States Government to the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress in Santiago, Chile, in the win- 
ter of 1908-9, that, coming and going, he undertook the 
journeys here described; and it was in part owing to the 
Open Sesame qualities inherent in the words Senor Dele- 
gado that he was able to complete some of the more arduous 
among them. Peripatetic journalism has kept us more or 
less familiar with the Sunday supplement aspects of the coast 
cities of South America, 
but there is both entertain- 
ment and enlargement of 
geographical and _historical 
awareness to be derived 
from this leisurely and un- 
adorned but quietly realis- 
tic account of explorations 
among ancient Inca _ strong- 
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Bain. A tale of the Hindoo 


looked or deliberately re- _ Brazenhead the Great, by Maurice Hewlett. Affectionately satir- holds in the Andes and 
. ical anecdotes of a mediaeval egoist. . r 
jected. The Chasm, by George Cram Cook. A crisp, controversial, so- along the ancient highway 


— well — and very much alive. 

. te Caravanners, by the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German 
ILLIAM LYON Garden.” <A provincial German’s account of an English outing. 
An_awkward and rather heavy satire. 

s Daughter, by Eden Phillpotts. A somberly colorful 


PHELPS, Lampson 
professor of English litera- 
ture at Yale University, 
whose collection of “ Essays 
on Modern Novelists ” proved 
last year that both an audi- 
ence and the chance and dig- 
nity of service await serious 
literary criticism that will 
deign to concern itself with 
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Demeter 
tale of Dartmoor. 


diluted into a weak novel. 


above. 


A song of a social tyne. 
lished a new volume of “ Es- 


says on Russian Novelists” 
(Macmillan, $1.25), which 


of the Canadian wilderness. 


The Dweller on the Threshold, by Robert Hichens. What hap- 
pened to two clerical meddlers in occultism. A fine short story 


Essays on Russian Novelists, by William Lyon Phelps. See 


The Grain of Dust, by David Graham Phillips. A cinemato- 
graphic fiction that deploys under high tension and with a fever- 
ish_ flicker the photo-drama of a typewriter’s romance. 

The Legacy, by Mary S. Watts. 

“ Me-Smith,” by Caroline Lockhart. An excellent story of the 
West. The last adventure in the career of a “ killer.” 

The Patrician, by John Galsworthy. The story of a family 
current literature, has pub- crisis. Portraits of three generations of aristocrats. The swan 


Two on the Trail, by Hulnert Footner. A readable melodrama 


oman and Labor, by Olive Schreiner. An able woman’s 
deeply interesting views on the woman question. 


between Lima and Buenos 
Ayres—a highway that ante- 
dated European’ discovery 
and has served the needs of 
two civilizations and innu- 
merable conquerors. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 


Seizing the Opportunity 
RABSHAW: If you in- 
sist on this new gown 
I'll have to get it on credit. 
Mrs. CraBsHaw: As long 
as it’s going to be charged, 
dear, I may as well get a 
more expensive one. 


See above. 
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TWO BEGGARS 











Too Much Trouble, Perhaps 


Dear LIFE: 

While I am pleased to observe that 
the somnolent A. S. P. C. A. is rousing 
itself to increase the number of its 
agents, I am wondering if it is increas- 
ing their efficiency. Two or three years 
ago, having occasion to ask one to shoot 
a maimed horse, his utter ignorance of 
how to accomplish this end and the 
hideous suffering entailed before its con- 
clusion made the bystanders sick. At 
that time, some of the agents seemed 
to have no other qualifications for their 
work than a willingness to perform it. 
Though several members of the society 
made it possible for these agents to re- 
ceive gratuitous instruction in the art of 
shooting, no agent availed himself of 
the opportunity offered. 

OBSERVER. 


Where the Shoe Pinches 


RESPECTED BROTHER IN THE LorpD: 

Your mood is certainly variable— 
from joshing John D. to telling such a 
tragic tale as of May 18 from the 
Evening Journal, of a wife and house- 
keeper who has to do it on $16 per 
week for a family of nine. 

It sounds like Dick Swiveler and the 
“ Marchioness” in Dickens’s picture of 
London, or the underworld of Paris in 
“A Tale of Two Cities.” 

The poor mother in her letter of ap- 
peal to the great editor cries out, 
“Where do I belong?” Mr. Brisbane 
shows his great dramatic sense in using 
this piteously human letter in his news- 
paper. 

Where do the people belong when the 
means of production are passing (or 
have passed) into the hands of “ special 
privilege ”” and monopoly? 

Here we are starving in the midst of 
plenty, because Capital and Labor are 
held up and rack-rented by Land. In 
this rich and only half-developed coun- 
try we have already contracted the dis- 
ease which destroyed Rome. “ Popula- 
tion is pressing on subsistence” (as the 
phrase is in economics), because Land 
has the power to say to Capital and 
Labor, “ give me my price.” 


We have not yet outgrown the evil 
effects of that damned doctrine of the 
old economic writers (cursed with the 
name of Malthus), which taught that 
Nature brings more human beings into 
the world than she can feed. This 
Malthusian doctrine has destroyed more 
human souls than all the other agencies 
combined. 

You ask for an answer—a remedy 
for the bad and unnatural social condi- 
tions of the present time. It is simple 
to those who study the laws of eco- 
nomics: stop taxing Industry (Capital 
and Labor) and make Land (including 
public utilities) pay all the expense of 
government and public improvement. 

The great Russian prophet, Leo Tol- 
stoy, knighted our Henry George and 
proclaimed him the greatest American 
—the man who fought for economic lib- 
erty and real democracy. 

The new economics gives us the true 
law of Wages, Interest and Rent, and 
all rentals must be taxed into the pub- 
lic treasury. 

EpMonpD FONTAINE. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
May 22, I9gI11. 


From a Brother Editor 


Mr. EpirTor: 

I enjoy Lire keenly every week. For 
sheer cleverness and biting satire it is 
the most brilliant periodical we have. 

But I get very weary of Lire’s per- 
verted, idiotic attitude toward vivisec- 
tion. In the first place, it clashes with 
my idea of the eternal fitness of things 
to have a humorous weekly indulge in 
propaganda efforts of this sort. In tak- 
ing itself so seriously about vivisection 
Lire is exhibiting a lack of real humor 
and is laying itself open to those barbed 
shafts of irony which it hurls so glee- 
fully at others. 

But this is not my real objection. It 
happens that I have for years been con- 
nected indirectly with a great laboratory 
in which research is conducted chiefly in 
biological medicine. I have time and 
time again seen discoveries made by 
means of experimentation on animals 
which were, and are, of immense im- 
portance in the prevention and cure of 
disease. The work could positively have 


been done in only one other way—by 
similar experimentation upon human 
beings themselves. Do you hold human 
life to be cheaper than animal life? 

Furthermore, medicinal agents of great 
importance, like Antidiphtheric Serum for 
diphtheria, or Ergot for the woman in 
labor, or Digitalis for the failing heart— 
such agents need to be absolutely uni- 
form in strength and of the utmost relia- 
bility in times of crisis. Positively the 
only method by which they can be so 
made is by means of the physiological 
test upon living animals. 

Isn’t it better to destroy a hundred 
guinea-pigs rather than let your five-year- 
old daughter die of diphtheria because 
Antidiphtheric Serum is unreliable, un- 
trustworthy and of uncertain strength? 

Besides, no humane experimentalist 
causes the animals to suffer. He anes- 
thetizes them first and afterward puts 
them to death before they have regained 
consciousness. With this problem, as 
with most others, regulation and not pro- 
hibition is what the situation demands. 
Correct, limit and reform if you will, 
but do not seek to destroy. 

All this shouting of the antivivisection- 
ists really gives me mental colic. I do 
not flatter myself that by this protest, 
however, I shall cause you to mend 
your ways. I am an editor myself. I 
know that hobbies are dear to the edi- 
torial heart, and that after you have 
ridden one with keen zest and pleasure 
for ten or fifteen years you are not 
going to jump off just because one of 
your readers points the gun of reason at 
you and threatens to shoot. But I’ve 
had a lot of comfort in telling you what 
I think of you anyway. It has made me 
feel better, even if it hasn’t done you 
any good. 

And yet, despite your faults, you’re all 
right, Lire. I would hate to live without 
you. Life without Lire would be stale— 
a rather flat pun, but never mind! 

Very truly yours, 
Derroit, Micu., Harry B. Mason. 

May 3, 1911. 
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Model 11-G Torpedo, 4 Passenger, 
$2700. Top and windshield extra. 


Standard 
chassis has 50 H. P. Motor, 121 inch wheel base. 


Here is the cause for the reaction from cars 
costing more than $3000 


For four years the Speedwell has been solidifying public opinion 
against a higher price than $3000—for the most perfect possible 
motor car. 

It was inevitable that a reaction should come. 

Motor cars are bought, for the most part, by hard-headed busi- 
ness men, who have been uneasily conscious, for a long time, that 
wed were taking a great deal for granted in the prices they have 
paid. 

The Speedwell, by the self-evident lavishness of its construction 
and appointments, has crystallized that uneasy conviction. 

It has hastened the day of the national awakening which is 
close at hand; and the doubt of the buyer is fast becoming a 
certainty. 

Wherever the Speedwell has been sold it 
has sowed discontent in the minds of men 
owning cars which cost more money. 

They could see nothing tangible in their 
own cars to justify the discrepancy and only 
the intangible element of social prestige to 


No car costing more money can withstand such a minute com- 

parison and justify itself for a price higher than the Speedwell 
rice. 

“ Wherever the Speedwell is intrenched—there the sale of cars 

costing more than $3000 begins to wane. 

These individual conversions have now attained an aggregate 
so large and so influential that it may be set down as a foregone 
conclusion that the Speedwell will replace hundreds of costlier 
cars in every community in the country. 

In the light of these assurances—in a spirit of unbelief, if you 
like, in our ability to give you the uttermost possible value at 
Speedwell prices—seek a Speedwell demonstration at the earliest 
possible moment. 

In view of the prices which you must 
otherwise pay to secure an equal degree of 
elegance and efficiency, the Speedwell is 
undoubtedly the greatest motor car offering 
in this country today. 

If it were possible for you to buy, at the 





excuse it. 

That fact irked and secretly annoyed them. 

And when a goodly share of this same social prestige began, in 
turn, to be conferred upon the Speedwell—it was a foregone con- 
clusion that public opinion would compel a new maximum price 
for the highest motor car quality. 

So, the beautiful Speedwell has been the leaven which has 
spread enlightened dissatisfaction and intelligent inquiry. 

Wherever and whenever the individual was persuaded to make 
close comparison, the result was inevitable. 





Speedwell price, any of the cars costing 
more than $3000, your investment would 


not be so fortunate, for the reason that the Speedwell more} 


than matches the merit of these cars. 


We make this latter stipulation because the Speedwell, in our} 


opinion, is the most beautiful car in America—and one whose} 


distinction of design is not even approximated in any of the cars 
to which we have referred. 

See your Speedwell dealer and put our promises up to him for 
verification. 


Send for ‘‘ The Speedwell,’’ an interesting monthly devoted to motor car news. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Company, 


1!73 


- 390 Essex Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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Had Made Up His Mind 
A Cleveland lawyer tells how, during 
a trial, one of the jurors suddenly rose 
from his seat and fled from the court- 





Which >? 
Woman and Folly 
Twin mimics are, 
One understudy, 
The other the star. 
—Smart Set. 


A Good Thing 


AGENT: There is the motor car you 
want. You never have to crawl under it 
to put it right. 

Customer: You don’t? 

Acent: If the slightest thing gets 
wrong with the mechanism the car in- 
stantly turns upside down. 

—New York Call. 


Pointed Reply 


He watched his wife doing up her 
hair and his face was stern. ‘“ Why do 
you put the hair of another woman on 
your head?” he asked severely. 

“Why do you,” she replied sweetly, 
“put the skin of another calf on your | 
feet? "—Suburban Life. 














A LITTLE SLAM IN SPADES 


room. He was, however, arrested in his 
flight before he had left the building, 
and brought back. 

“T should like to know what you 
mean by such an action as this,” de- 
manded the judge, in a lenient tone, 
however, as he knew the man, an elderly 
German, to be a simple, straightforward 
person. 

“Vell, your honor, .I vill exblain,”’ 
said the juror. ‘ Ven Mr. Jones finished 
mit his talking my mind vas clear all 
through, but ven Mr. Smith begins his 
talking I becomes all confused again 
already, und I says to minself, ‘I better 
leave at vonce, und stay avay until he 
is done,’ because, your honor, to tell 
the truth, I didn’t like der vay der argu- 
ment vas going.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


A Loving Child 
Pupit (to schoolmaster): Sir, would 


you mind taking great care how you 
draw up my report? 





My parents suffer 
dreadfully from nerves. 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 

















Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and 
British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal 
Union $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three 
nonths from date of publication, 25 cents. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. LiFe 
Ides not hold itself responsible for the loss or non-return of unsolicited contributions. 

Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Breams 











Absolutely Sanitary 
AOTC ees 
Uses little ice 


“Dear Bob, buy me a 
\ hite Frost Refrigerator’ 


White Frost 


Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, AGENTS. Brentano's, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris; 
also at Saarbach’s News Exchanges, 16 John St., Adelphi, Strand, W. C., London; 148 Rue du 
Faubourg, St. Denis, Paris; 1, Via Gustavo Modena, Milan; Mayence, Germany. 


The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great Britain apply 
to Lire, 714 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 


Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 




















Summer Cake Assortments 


To the Summer Hostess, Dean’s Assortments of Delicious 








Refrigerator, s0 handsome and 
convenient, keeps food cool, 
pure, sweet, wholesome. Per- 
fectly Sanitary. Madeentirely 
of metal. Round in Shape, 
No nasty corners to dig out, 
no place for germs and dirt to 
lodge. Revolving, quickly 
removable shelves. Enameled 
snowy white, inside and outside. 
Several sizes. Common prices, 
Send for Free Book Today. 
Sold freight prepaid with trade 
discount if dealer does not 
handle. 


Metal Stamping Co. 
561 Mechanic St. 
Jackson, Michigan 
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Cakes are of great assistance. 


Twenty different assort- 


ments of Cakes that are dainty and uncommon and ideal 
for Afternoon Teas, Luncheons, Dinners, Motor and 
Yachting Trips, etc. Packed carefully in pasteboard 
boxes to keep perfectly fresh. 

Assortments at $2.00, $3.00, $5.00, $8.00 and $12.00 each. 


EXPRESSAGE PREPAID TO ANY SHIPPING POINT WHERE 
THE EXPRESS RATE IS $1.50 OR LESS PER HUNDRED POUNDS. 


Send for special Summer Booklet giving makeup cf the assortments and ful! 


information. 
628 Fifth Avenue, New York | 





Established in 1839 
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While There’s 


American Hlosie ery 
“UNDERWEARS 
There’s Hope 


For Men, Wonien and Children 
“NO BETTER IN THE WORLD” 


























Mark Twain and Pictures 


Mr. Clemens’ attitude toward illus- 
trators and college men was typical of 
newspaper editors of his time; since 
then employers have learned to recog- 
nize and even stimulate merit in those 
unfortunate classes. Dan Beard con- 
tributes the following concerning his 
first meeting with Mark Twain to, dis- 
cuss the illustration of a book. Mr. 
Beard endeavors to give in type a rep- 
resentation of Mark’s peculiar drawl: 

“Mr. Beard, I—do—not—want—to 
— inflict — any — mental — agony — 
upon—you nor subject you—to—any— 
undue suffering, © but—I—do—wish— 
you’d read—the—book before—you make 
the—pictures.’ 

“T assured him that I had already 
read the manuscripts thoroughly three 
times; he replied by opening a promi- 
nent magazine at his elbow, to a very 
beautiful picture of an old gentleman 
with a smooth face, which the text de- 
scribed as having a flowing white beard, 
remarking, as he did so: 

“* From — a — casual — reference — 
to the—current—magazines—I—did—not 
—suppose—that—was the usual custom— 
with—illustrators. Now, Mr. Beard, you 
— know — my — character — of — the 


The Pete's : 
Milk Chocolate 


Flavor is Unsurpassed 








Because it is the product of pure, 
tich milk and the finest grade’ 
of cocoa beans, combined by the 
original process invented by Mr. | 
D. Peter, of Vevey, Switzerland. | 


Nothing finer for the hurried | 


luncheon. 


Peter’s comes in several va- | 
rieties: 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate. | 

Peter’s Milk Chocolate Cro- 
quettes. 

Peter’s Almond Milk Chocolate. 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate with 
Roasted Hazelnuts. 


“Yve Peter’s Bon-Bons. 
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.22 Caliber 


Automatic Rifle 


Aim and pull the trigger; 
aim and pull the trigger. 

That’s all the effort re- M7 In the 
quired to shoot this f country, 
novel little rifle, as in camp 
the recoil-does or on any 
the reloading outing, this 
rifle is the peer 
of all .22s, either 
for hunting or 
practice. It’sa 
great pleasure maker. 


Look One Over 
At Your Dealer’s. 


WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES 


are made forall kinds of rifles and pis- 
tols by men who know how. Ask for the 


Red W Brand 























—Yankee. He—is—a—common, unedu- — and — vulgarity — into — the —Yan- 
cated—man. He’s a good—telegraph— kee—at—King—Arthur’s 

operator ; he —can— make—a— Colt’s— —necessary, and—rely—upon—you—for 
revolver—or—a—Remington gun, but— — all — that — refinement — and — 
he’s—a—perfect ignoramus. He’s—a— delicacy — of — humor — which — 
good — foreman — for — a — manu- your — facile — pen — can — depict. 





—locomotive; in other—words, he—has 
— neither — the — refinement — nor — 


the — weakness — of — a — college — 
edueation. In—conclusion—I—want to— 
say — that— I — have — endeavored — 
to — put — in — all — the —coarseness 
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Glad to have met you, Mr. Beard.” 
—Boston Traveler. 


IF you want money, go to strangers; 
if you want advice, go to friends; if 
you want nothing, go to relations. 

—Lippincott’s. 
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The Teeth 


The only substance known that will 
# really whiten the teeth without injury 
& to them or to the gums is peroxide of 
t hydrogen. That’s what you get when 
ae Calox is mixed with water and that’s 
: why Calox is so immeasurably 
superior to all other dentifrices. 


\ Sample and Booklet free on request. 


\ All Druggists 25c. 


N Ask for the 
\ Calox Tooth Brush, 35c. 

















~QuURT FOOLISH 
| CONTEMPORARIES 
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A Woman’s Work 


Housekeeping? It’s all automatic; 
I press but a button, observe, 
In parlor or chamber or attic, 
And dinner is ready to serve. 
I send for a vacuum cleaner, 
And go in my car for a spin, 
And when de retour in an hour, I am 
sure 
The house is as spick as a pin. 





The children? ’Twere foolish to worry, 
For science has charge of their fate; 
They live without fluster or hurry 
By formulas right up to date. 
Their laughter, their sleep, their appear- 
ing— 
All these are prescribed by the year; 
And were I to try interfering 
| *Twould throw the whole scheme out 
i of gear. 


My husband? He hasn’t a minute 
To spare from his business all day, 
And when he comes home he’s not in it 
An hour before he’s away. 
His socks are all hole-proof, his ward- 
robe’s 
In charge of a valet named Burke— 
And so do you wonder, though busy as 
thunder, 
Amusement’s my one real work? 
—William Wallace Whitelock 
in Munsey’s Magazine. 


Caroni Bitters—Unequalled for flavoring sliced Fruits, Ices 
and Jellies. Sample on receipt of 25 cents. 
Oct. C. Blache & Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y., Gen’! Distrs. 













Answered by the Last Boy 


The inspector was examining Stand- 
ard I, and all the class had been spe- 
cially told beforehand by their master: 
“Don’t answer unless you are almost 
certain your answer is correct.” 

History was the subject. 

“Now, tell me,” said the inspector, 
“who was the mother of our great Scot- 
tish hero, Robert Bruce?” 

He pointed to the top boy, then round 
the class. There was no answer; the 
children’s faces appeared blank. Then 
at last the heart of the teacher of that 
class leaped with joy. The boy who was 
standing at the very foot had held up 
his hand. 

“Well, my boy,” said the inspector, 
encouragingly, ‘who was she?” 

“ Please, sir, Mrs. Bruce.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


The Annual Question 


“Well, - Hawkins, old man,” said 
Witherbee, “has your wife decided 
where she will spend the summer?” 

“Yep,” said Hawkins. “ She's going 
abroad.” 

“So? And how about you?” 

“Well, I don’t know yet,” sighed 
Hawkins. “I haven’t decided whether 
to stay in town or go into bankruptcy.” 

—Harper’s Weekly. 











ANTHONY | 


HOPE 
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Friction 


is the motor’s 
worst enemy. 
But perfect tubrication kills 
friction. Panhard Oil is a per- 
fect lubricant. Therefore use 





and your motor will be in the 
Safe, Sound and “Ripe Age”’ class. 


Don’t merely ask for a ‘‘good lubri- 
cant”—say PANHARD OIL, to the 
dealer and insist on it. Sold in ““Check- 4 
erboard” cans and in bulk 
This matter of MOTOR LIFE will be ( 
made clear to you—and you will be . 
helped in judging a motor oil—if you 
write for my booklet ‘Motor Lubri- 
cation.”? Free if you give yourdealer's 
name, 

GEORGE A. HAWS 
69 Pine Street, New York 


Dealers, write for “Help Sell” Plan 
ATENTS “Hires 
FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free_search of Patent Office Records. How to 
Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inventions wanted 


and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 











Has Written a Big Novel 


MRS.MAXON 
PROTESTS 


Just Published 


This is pre-eminently Anthony Hope’s novel of modern 


life. 
itself. 


It is more than thoughts about the social pageant, it is life 
The crisp speeches are like ‘‘The Dolly Dialogues,” but 
the theme is much deeper. 


Here is the real world, its respecta- 


bility, its narrowness, its curious codes of morality, as they look 
to aman so sensitive to the romantic side of life as Anthony 


Hope. 
understand her. 


vorce her. 


Mrs. Maxon is married to a cold, stern man who doesn’t 
Finding that she can no longer endure her 
life with him she decides upon a separation. 
So she is left in her false position. 


He will not di- 
How she works 


out her destiny is a story of great human appeal. 
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‘Spend your vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods and Country. 
Splendid fishing, yachting, bathing and golfing. 
Cool breezes always. 
Send for‘ Quaint Cape Cod."’ It’s free. 
Write Advertising Bureau, Room 655 
- South Station, Boston 








The Bolted Door 
(By George Gibbs. D. Appleton and 
Company.) 
May Phlegethon’s infernal brawl 
This oft-recurrent Uncle smother 
Who leaves a Niece and Nephew all 
His fortune, if they wed each other! 


The Niece, our author chattily 
Informs us, dwells beside the Hudson; 
Her Christian name is “ Natalie,” 
The one she has to change is 
“ Judson.” 


A pampered butterfly, she clings 

To wealth and social mirth and bustle. 
The Nephew joys in sterner things; 

An engineer of brain and muscle, 


He builds, to run upon the rail, 
A novel motor-chariot. 
(They called him “ Brooke” at dear old 
Yale; 
His other name is “ Garriott.”) 
They wed, this loveless he and she, 
To win old Uncle’s pile of plunder, 
Resolved, as soon as well may be, 
To cut the formal bond asunder. 


Like Thisbe’s wall, “The Bolted 
Door ”— 

A fact and symbol—stands between 
them, 


Because for two long years and more 
As man and wife they must demean 
them. 


Though shunning aught that might di- 
vulge 

To all the world their strange rela- 
tions, 








es GRAIN 

H wwe | The carefully selected grain we use is the 
1% @ £.-|] foundation of Cascade richness. The 
|] distilling, purification and aging give it its 
Youcisses |] xtreme mellowness. Physicians recom- 
mend Cascade because ot all these qualities. 

1 Original bottling has old gold label. 
i GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers, 


Nashville, Tenn. 102 








OOK up the concern back of it—its standing, 
reputation, size and business dealings—that is 
the guarantee that makes you safe. 


For over half a century the name Corbin has stood 
for the best—whether locks, hardware or automobiles. 


Behind every Corbin Car is a world-wide reputa- 
tion. When you buy a Corbin you get a car pro- 
duced in one of the best equipped and most thorough 
plants in the country. 


A car made of strongest materials by skilled work- 
men who are their own severest critics. 


A car that will give you dependable service and 
prove the cheapest and most economical by far in 
the end. 


A car that is built expressly for every-day, steady, 
hard use. Easy to get at operating parts—large 
roomy seats—upholstered in the best quality of leather 
—a car of elegance and beauty—combined wii. du- 
rability and exceptional wearing qualities. 


A car that will take you there and back—no mat- 
| ter how far or what may be the road conditions—and 
do it in a masterly manner. 


New 
England 
Quality 












Never Wears Out 


When you buy your car 
be sure to look beyond the mere article 


No road too long, too rough, too steep or muddy 
for the Corbin, and above all the cost of up-keep is 
almost nothing. 


It isn’t the first cost that should influence you al- 
together—it is the cost of maintenance that proves 
both the economy and worth of an automobile. 


The actual performance of Corbin Cars in the 
hands of owners is one of the best guides to follow in 
your purchase. What it costs to run—the up-keep— 
is the real test. 


Good reports are coming in from Corbin owners 
from all parts of the United States. They reflect 
the kind of material, the stability, the satisfactory 
running qualities, the perfectness of the Corbin Car, 
which is still further proof of superior value and 
consequently acar that will give lasting service and 
satisfaction. 


The 1911 Model 18 Corbin Five Passenger Tour- 
ing Car $2750 is equipped with Imported Magneto, 
Top with full set of side Curtains, Prest-O-Lite Gas 
Tank, Headlights, Side and Tail Lamps, Batteries, 
Tire Holders, Q. D. Rims and full set of tools, etc. 


¢ Write today for our beautifully illustrated catalogue showing 
all models, includ.ng our 40 for $3000 and 30 for $2000, 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE CORP’N, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 








They quarrel fiercely; both indulge 
In reprehensible flirtations, 


Till sudden Love divinely checks 
The headlong course of Pride and 
Folly ; 
They fall upon each other’s necks 
And bless the ghost of Uncle Ollie. 


Ye writer-folk whose weary quills 
With such contrivances have dallied. 
Be warned! All marriage-forcing wills 
Henceforth are totally invalid. 
Arthur Guiterman, 
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Sparks From 
Old Anvils 3% 
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The Lovers 


A whip-top and a little ball were together in a drawer 
among some other toys, and the top said to the ball: “ Shall 
we not be bridegroom and bride, as we live together in 
the same box?” 

But the ball, which had a coat of morocco leather and 
was just as conceited as any fine lady, would make no 
answer to such a proposal. . 

Next day the little boy came to whom the toys be- 
longed; he painted the top red and yellow and hammered 
a brass nail into it, and it looked splendid when the top 
turned round! 

“Look at me!” he cried to the ball. “ What do you 
say now? Shall we not be engaged to each other? We 
suit one another so well! You jump and I dance! No 
one could be happier than we two should be.” 

“Indeed! Do you think so?” replied the little ball. 
“Perhaps you do not know my papa and mama were 
morocco slippers and that I have a Spanish cork inside 
of me?” 

“Yes, but I am made of mahogany,” said the top; “ and 
the Mayor himself turned me. He has a turning-lathe of 
his own and it amuses him greatly.” 

“Can I depend upon that?” asked the little ball. 

. “May I never be whipped again if it is not true!” re- 
plied the top. 

“You can speak well for yourself,” observed the ball, 
“but I cannot grant your request. I am as good as en- 
gaged to a swallow; every time I leap up into the air she 
puts her head out of-her nest and says: ‘ Will you?’ And 
now I have silently said ‘ Yes,’ and that is as good as 
half engaged. But I promise I will never forget you.” 

“Yes, a lot of good that will be!” said the top. 

And they spoke no more to each other. 

The next day the ball was taken out by the boy. The 
top saw how it flew high into the air, like a bird; at last 
one could no longer see it. Each time it came back again, 
but gave a high leap when it touched the earth, and that 
was done either from its longing to mount up again or 
because it had a Spanish cork in its body. But the ninth 
time the little ball remained absent and did not come back 
again, and the boy sought and sought, but it was gone. 

“T know very well where it is!” sighed the top. “It 
is in the swallow’s nest and has married the swallow.” 

The more the top thought of this the more it longed 
for the ball. Just because it could not get the ball its love 
increased, and the fact that the ball had chosen another 
formed a peculiar feature in the case. So the top danced 
around and hummed, but always thought of the little ball, 
which became more and more beautiful in his fancy. Thus 
several years went by and now it was an old love. 

And the top was no longer young! But one day he 
was gilt all over; never had he looked so handsome; he 
was now a golden top, and sprang till he hummed again. 
Yes, that was something worth seeing! But all at once 
he sprang up too high, and—he was gone. 

They looked and looked, even in the cellar, but he was 
not to be found. Where could he be? 


He had jumped into the dust-box, where all kinds of 
things were lying; cabbage stalks, sweepings and rubbish 
that had fallen down from the roof. 

“Here’s a nice place to be in! The gilding will soon 
leave me here. Among what a rabble have I alighted!” 


And then he looked sideways at a long, leafless cabbage 
stump and at a curious round thing that looked lke an 
old apple; but it was not an apple—it was an old ball 
which had lain for years in the gutter on the roof, and 
was quite saturated with water. 

“Thank goodness, here comes one of us with whom 
one can talk!” said the little ball, and looked at the gilt 
top. “I am really morocco, but no one would think it, to 
look at me. I was very nearly marrying a swallow, but 
I fell into the gutter on the roof, and have lain there fully 
five years and become quite wet through. You may be- 
lieve me, that’s a long time for a young girl.” 


But the top said nothing. He thought of his old love; 
and the more he heard, the clearer it became to him that 
this was she. 

Then came the servant-girl and wanted to turn out the 
dust-box. 

“ Ah, there’s a gilt top!” she cried. 

And the top was brought again to. notice and honor, but 
nothing was heard of the little ball. And the top spoke 
no more of his old love; for that dies away when the be- 
loved object has lain for five years in a roof gutter and 
gets wet through. Yes, one does not know her again when 
one meets her in the dust-box.—Hans Christian Anderson. 


A Merrie Ancient Jest 


Skelton was an Englyshman borne, as Skogn was, and 
he was educated and broughte up at Oxfoorde, and there 
was he made Poete Lauriat. And on a tyme he had ben 
at Abbington to make mery, when that he‘had eate salte 
meates. And hee did com late home to Oxforde; and 
he did lie in an inne named the Tabere, whyche is now 
the Angell; and he did drynke and wente to bed. About 
midnight he was so thyrstie, or drye, that he was con- 
strained to call to the tapster for drynke, and the tapster 
heard him not. Then hee cryed to hys oste and hys 
ostes, and to the ostler for drinke. And no man would 
here hym. Alack! sayd Skelton, I shall peryshe for lacke 
of drynke. What reamedye? At the last he dyd crie 
out and sayd, “Fryer, fyer, fyer.” When Skelton heard every- 
man bustle hymself upward, and some of them were naked 
and some were half asleep and amased, and Skelton did 
crie Fyer, fyer! Styll that everyman knew not whether to 
resort. Skelton did go to bed and the ost and ostis and 
the tapster, with the ostler, dvd runne to Skelton’s cham- 
ber with candles lyghted in theyr hands, saying, “ Where, 
where, where, is the fyer?” “Here. here, here,” said 
Skelton, and poynted hys fynger to hvs mouth, saying, 
fetch me some drynke to quench the fver and the heat 
and the drinesse in my mouth. And so they dyd.—Merrie 
Tales of Skelton. 
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HE Americans by reputation are pretty shrewd buyers. 


By instinct they look at everything from a commercial standpoint. In 

their minds run facts and figures. Not fads and fancies. When they make an 
important purchase, their judgment makes the choice; not some whim or pretty picture. 
It is for just this reason that more Overlands are bought than any other car of their type on the market. 


It does not take a very advanced commercial mind to figure out why the Overland is the best car for 
the price in the world. To start with, everyone knows that it must cost less = car to build cars in 


20,000 lots than in 5,000 lots. That applies to the manufacturer of anything. ne maker manufactures 
5,000 cars a year. His competitor makes 20,000 during the same period. It is admitted that the factory 
cost of an automobile includes at least as much for non-productive labor as for productive. By non- 
productive is meant the foremen, superintendents, bookkeepers, clerks, general office force, and others 
necessary to superintend the productive labor, that of the workmen who actually make the goods, 





Assuming that the non-productive and overhead charges expense, since the interest on bond issues and preferred stock 
in a factory amount to $1,000,000 per year, and the product must be paid, and all of which increases the cost per car, for 
of that factory is 5,000 cars, it will be seen that the cost per which the buyer pays. 
car for these two items alone will be $200, but if that factory The Overland is made by the Willys-Overland Company, 
makes 20,000 cars, the cost per car is only $50. which is owned by one man, John N. Willys. It has no bonded 

Everyone knows it costs more per ton to buy coal in single sndebtedness, the stock is all held by him; he dictates its policies, 
tons than by thousands of tons. That same principle applies to oversees its methods, and is nearer the dealer and the ground 
all merchandise, whether it be for steel, leather, wheels, hair than any other automobile manufacturer. 
for upholstery, tires, springs, etc. Therefore the manufacturer It is a positive fact that the Overland at $1,600 is the equal 
making 20,000 cars can naturally sell his product for less than he of any $1,800 car on the market today. It is made of just as 
who only makes 5,000 cars, because he buys to better advantage. fine materials—just as accurately produced—just as thoroughly 

Any factory that can manufacture 20,000 cars must be finished—just as well appointed. In fact if you will take the 
splendidly equipped with automatic and all other labor-saving specifications of our Model 52 and compare them item for item 
and money-saving devices, which are too costly to be practical with any $1,800 car made you will quickly see how $1,600 will 
in the plant making but 5,000 cars. All parts must be exact, buy as much if not more than $1,800. Our dealer is waiting 
or the enormous output is impossible. to go further into these facts with you. He will be glad 

Still another feature, and that is the fixed indebtedness, to call with an Overland and let you look it over and make 
bonded and otherwise, of the various manufacturers. The fac- some comparisons. Write us for an Overland book. Ask for 
tory without that indebtedness necessarily carries less overhead catalogue D26. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 








118 inch wheel base; 40 h. p. ed body with fore-doors; shift- se 


four-cylinder motor; Bosch ing levers and door handies 
Magneto; tires 34x4; pressed inside; trimmed with best 
steel frame; handsomely finish- hair and finest leather 


Model 52 $1,600 ~~ | 
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Suggest It 


There never. was.a-walk yet that:was.nt.made more 
enjoyable by dropping in at‘a'soda:fountain_ for a bit 


of a rest 


Send for 
our interest- 
in booklet, 
he Truth 
About Coca-Cola” 


and 


A Glass .of 


Cola 


And if fits in so. well with the joy’ of the walk. 
There’s: a, briskness--a, fresh wholesomeness 
that’s for-all the world like a smart.walk.on 

a clear day. 


Delicious---Refreshing---Thirst-Quenching 


5c Everywhere 
THE COCA-COLA. CO. Whenever 


ATLANTA, GA. 


you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 




















FATTY DEGENERATION 


OF THE HEART 





The Art of Elocution 


The noble songs of noble deeds of 
bravery or glory 

Are much enhanced if they’re declaimed 
with stirring oratory. 

I love sonorous words that roll like bil- 
lows o’er the seas; 

These I recite like Cicero or like De- 
mosthenes. 


And so, from every poem what is 
worthy I select; 

I use the phrases I like best, the others 
I seject; 

And thus, I claim, that I have found 
the logical solution 

Of difficulties that attend the art of 
elocution. 





Whence come these shrieks so wild and 
shrill? Across the sands o’ Dee? 

Lo, I will stand at thy right hand and 
keep the bridge with thee! 

For this was Tell a hero? For this did 
Gessler die? 

“The curse is come upon me!” said 
the Spider to the Fly. 













When Britain first at Heaven’s com- 
mand said, “ Boatswain, do not 
tarry ; 

The despot’s heel is on thy shore, and 
while ye may, go marry.” 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite the 
British Grenadiers, 

Lars Porsena of Clusium lay dying in 
Algiers! 



























































Old Grimes is dead! Ring out wild 
bells. And shall Trelawney die? 

Then twenty thousand Cornishmen are 
comin’ thro’ the rye! 

The Blessed Damozel leaned out—she 
was eight years old, she said! 

Lord Lovel stood at his castle gate, 
whence all but him had fled. 


Rise up, rise up, Xarifa! Only three 
grains of corn! 

Stay, Lady, stay! for mercy’s sake! and 
wind the bugle horn. 

The glittering knife descends—descends 
—Hark, hark, the foeman’s cry! 

The world is all a fleeting show! Said 
Gilpin, “ So am I!” 


The sea! the sea! the open sea! Roll 
on, roll on, thou deep! 

Maxwelton braes are bonny, but Mac- 
beth hath murdered sleep! 

Answer me, burning shades of night! 
what’s Hecuba to me? 

Alone stood brave Horatius! The boy 
—oh, where was he? 

—Carolyn Wells in Harper’s Magazine. 
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A Happy Marriage 


Denends largely on a knowl 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Lllustrated) 


by William H. Wailing, A.M.. M.D.. imparts in a clear, 
wholesome way in one volume ~- 
Knowledge a youne Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
edical Knowledge a Liusband Should Have. 
Knowledzce a Young Woman Should Mave, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Bnew ledze a Mother Should Have. 
ledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume. Illustrated, $2, postpaid. 
Write tor ‘* Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Ps. 
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CLUB LINEN, AND VFLOUR PLAYING CA RD6, 
Hemstitch and ‘‘ruz’* backs patented, Four colors each; F 
blue, brown, green. 25c per pack. Gold edge. 35c. Dealers every’ 
where or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for Catalos 
of Bridze Accessories k 
Dept. L.. RADCLIFFE & CO., 144 Pearl St., New Yor 
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BALL TO BALL 
BILLIARDS 


The only book on billiards for 
20 years. Written by one who 
knows. Completely illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams 
and substantially bound in 
paper boards. 


Sent prepaid for-FIFTY CENTS. 
es i Money back if not delighted. 
WM. A. SPINKS & CO., 358 West Erie Street, Chicago. 























Maxims 


Never spare the parson’s wine nor 
the baker’s pudding. 

He’s a fool that makes his doctor his 
heir. 

Ne’er take a wife till thou hast a 
house (and a fire) to put her in. 

Beware of meat twice boil’d and an 
old foe reconcil’d. 

He that is rich need not live sparing- 
ly, and he that can live sparingly need 
not be rich.—Benjamin Franklin. 





We censure the inconstancy of wom- 
en when we are the victims; we find 
it cha~ming when we are the objects. 
—L. Desnoyers. 





When our vices leave us, we flatter 
ourselves that we are leaving them.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 





Heaven made virtue, man, the ap- 
pearance.—V oltaire. 





Virtue, as understood by the world, 
is a constant struggle against the laws 
of nature—From the French. 














The Original and 
Genuine Chartreuse 


has always been and still is made by the Carthus- 
ian Monks (Pcres Chartreux), who, since their 
expulsion from France, have been located at Tar- 
razona, Spain; a' d, although the old labels and 
insignia originated by the Monks have been ad- 
judged by the Federal Courts of this country to be 
still the exclusive property of the Monks, their 
world-renowned product is nowadays known as 


Liqueur 
Peres 
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| The Tire That Wears— | 
and Wears— | 
and Wears i 


500 TAXICABS owned by the New York 
Taxicab Company have just been 
changed from another standard make of tire to 


F ISK TIRES FISK REMOVABLE RIMS 


7 "PHB. together with contracts in other cities, makes a 
_ total of more than 75% of the Taxicabs in the 
entire United States using Fisk Equipment. 


i 
i 






| 












This is of Personal Interest 
to Every Car Owner 


BECAUSE Taxicab Companies must show a 
profit. They figure their tire service by the 

2 mile. They do not buy on chance recom- 

mendation or personality of the salesman; 
nor do they gauge their mileage by guess. 

They keep accurate records and adopt tires 
which, after thorough investigation and 
careful test, have proved the best qualified 
to meet all requirements. 


BECAUSE Taxicab Companies can- 
not afford delays they use the Fisk 
5 Removable Rim. 


| acag Equipment represents to the 
individual car owner the same 
| exceptional mileage, service and 
convenience. 


Send at once for Illustrated 
Booklet on Fisk Tires and 
Fisk Removable Rims. 


i THE FISK RUBBER 
| COMPANY 


Dept. S. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Direct Factory Branches in 30 Cities 








BON ETRE 








No Assistance N 





To see each other, to profess to love 

















Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, 
Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 

45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States, 

















each other, to prove it, to quarrel, to 
hate, then to separate, that one may 
seek a new love: this is the history of 
a moment and every day in the com- 
edy of the world—De Varennes. 





A Careful Girl 


“Would she love me if I were penni- 
Jess?” faltered the young man who was 
about to risk his worldly all. 

“She might,” answered his wise 
friend, “but no one would ever know 
it, my boy.”—Washington Herald. 
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It is probable that many queens of 
the kitchen share the sentiment good- 
naturedly expressed by a Scandinavian 
servant, recently taken into the service 
of a young matron of Chicago. 

The youthful assumer of household 
cares was disposed to be a trifle pat- 
ronizing. 

“Now, Lena,” she asked earnestly, 
“are you a good cook?” 

“Ya-as, ’m, I tank so,” said the girl, 
with perfect naiveté, “if you will not 
try to help me.”—Lippincott’s. 





















of future electrics. 
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Electric Brougham 


That Fashionable Low-Hung Body 


OME day all high grade electric cars will be built 
close to the ground—with the added style, sym- 
metry and safety this construction gives. It’s the type 


The Borland Electric Brougham offers this desirable feature 
now. The Borland wide inviting step is just twelve inches from 
the ground. And it’s the roomiest four-passenger electric made. 


The Borland offers all the mileage you possibly could ask, the 
limit of luxury in upholstery and equipment. 


And its remarkable price—$2200—is possible simply because 
we have not set a premium on its quality features. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


THE IDEAL ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 


313 East Huron Street, Chicago 
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Youth 


A young Apollo, golden-haired, 
Stands dreaming on the verge of 
strife, 
Magnificently unprepared 
For the long littleness of life. 
—St. Louis Mirror. 


Adjourned 


“Hello, Bilkins, how is that assem- 
bled car you got last season doing?” 
said Barry. 

“It isn’t doing,” sighed Bilkins. “It 
struck a thank-you-marm up in Maine 
the other day and the Assembly ad- 
journed sine die. I tried to get it to- 
gether “again, but after a three hours’ 
search I found I couldn’t get a quorum 
present, and quit.”—Harper’s Weekly. 








All Garde Ma 


W.P. Fuller & Co, ~ 





FOR AUTOMOBILES 
Lubricates : Burns Cleanly. Y | 
Write. Sor Bookiet. “The Common Sense 
Automobile Lub oases y 
129 William Street, 
New York City. 
Western Office 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Outbid 


“My lad,” asked a clergyman of 2 
small boy, “ who is that gentleman you 
attend church with?” 

“Grandpa,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the clergyman, “if you 
will only keep him awake during my ser- 
mon I'll give you a penny each week.” 

The boy fell in with the arrangement, 
and for the next two weeks the old gen- 
tleman listéned attentively to the ser- 
mon. The third week, however, found 
him soundly asleep. 

The clergyman called the boy to him 
and said: 

“Tam surprised at you. Your grandpa 
was asleep again to-day. Didn’t I prom- 
ise you a penny a week to keep him 
awake?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “ but grandpa 
now gives me twopence not to disturb 
him.”—Spare Moments. 


What's n a Name? 


“Art and business have nothing in 
common,” said the idealist. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” re- 
plied Mr. Cumrox. “The value of a 
painting, like the value of a check, de- 
pends a great deal on whose name is at 
the bottom of it.”—Washington Star. 


Wuy not rename it Guggenalaska or 


Alaskaheim ?—World. 






























1S YOUR CAR UP-T0-DATE. 
SIT LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY? 


Lighting Dynamo System 

Acomplete electric plant, driven by your motor, weighs 
but 1944lbs. Lightslamps, charges batteries, lights 16 c.p. 
inspection lamp and operates power horn. The 1912 
PEERLESS carries this Dynamo as standard equipment. 

Not an experiment, not a makeshift. You get the 
Dynamo, special armored wiring, junction box, battery, 
electric cut-out and switch. Constant speed, will light your 
lamps WITHOUT battery connection. 

Get GRAY & DAVIS Dynamo for your car. Write 
to-day for Catalog ‘‘ E.”’ 


GRAY & DAVIS, ‘anvssirs.c,, Boston, Mass. 








NOTE COMPACT 
CONSTRUCTION 
OF DYNAMO AND 
| COMPARATIVE SIZE 
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Save Your Eyesight 


Here’s an instrument for viewing 
for @ moving pictures. NOT A TOY. 
Prevents eye strain and renders 
picture and theatrical shows far more enjoy- 
able. Ask your physician what harm pictures 
do youreyesight. Eliminate danger by sending 






10c today for FOCOSCOPE. 
. Toe Agents Wanted! COMMERCIAL M’F’G. CO, 
Patent applied for 315 Maritime Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 














JUST OUT--SUMMER HOMES 
150 Pageillustrated Book. With fullinformation in regard to 
Summer Resortsin Vermont and shores Lake Champlain 
with hotel, farm and village home accommodations. Prices $7 
per week and up. Send 6cstampsfor mailing. Address, Sum- 
mer Homes, No. 9,385 Broadway, New York. 











Taking No Chances 


The druggist approached the Celestial 
gate. St. Peter opened the portal for 
him and bade him enter and join the 
heavenly choir. 

“Not so fast,” admonished the com- 
pounder of pills. ‘‘ Before I go in there 
I want to ask a few questions. Have 
you any city directories in Paradise?” 

“No,” replied St. Peter. 

“Any remedies for growing hair on 
bald heads and door knobs?” 

“ None.” 

“ Any soda fountains?” 

“We don’t know what they are.” 

“Do you sell stamps? ” 

“We don’t use them here.” 

“And last, but not least, have you 
any telephones? ” 

“We have not.” 

“Then I’ll go in, for I guess this is 
Heaven all right, all right.” 

—Louisville Post. 


Birt: What is Gil’s favorite cereal? 
Jitt: Wild oats, I guess. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


Club Cocktails 


A BOTTLED DELIGHT 


Simply strain 
through cracke 
ice, and serve. 






















The 
original 
bottled : 
cocktail. Accept ' 
no substitute. 


Martini (gin base) and 
Manhattan (whiskey 
base) are the most 
popular. Atall 

good dealers. 


G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 
Hartford 
New York 
London 





Miles without Stopping 


A big automobile manufacturer wanted to show just how good his motor 
was. To do this, he determined to give it the severest test any motor had 
ever had—10,000 miles without stopping. (Name on request.) 

That test, to be successful, demanded perfect lubrication. He could not 
afford to take any chances—this was not a time to experiment with untried, 


unproved oils and greases. 


Guess what lubricant that big automobile build er chose? 





GREASE 


Yes, he chose Keystone Grease and Key- 
stone Motor Oil—and his motor completed the 
10,000 miles in good shape—without a single 
stop. 

He chose Keystone Grease, because it had 
proved to have a lower friction test than any 
other lubricant on the market. 

Keystone Grease always lubricates perfectly 
—never becomes gummy—and keeps its ori¢- 
inal consistency under all speeds, pressures and 
temperatures. 


Keystone Motor Oil 


Keystone Motor Oil is a cylinder oil of the 


same high standard as Keystone Grease. It 
is the only lubricant that will not deposit 
carbon under any cylinder heat, and that will 
not decompose or lose its necessary viscosity 
under any working condition. 


Our Guarantee 


One pound of Keystone Grease is equal to 
three or four pounds of any other grease or 
lubricating compound—or four to six gallons 
of any bearing oil. 

Keystone Grease and Keystone Motor Oil 
can be bought from all dealers and garages— 
or direct from any of our branch offices. 


Send for interesting lubricating literature—a liberal education on the subject. 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 


New York—1777 Broadway. Boston—284 to 290, Franklin St. Philadelphia Store Auto Dept.—1327 Race St. 
Chicago—2123 Michigan Ave. Columbus, O., 542 Vermont Place. Minneapolis—902 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
New Orleans—610-12 Chartres St Denver—First National Bank Bldg. Joplin—2131 Sergeant Ave. 

Los Angeles—1607 S. Flower St. San Francisco—268: Market St. Knoxville, Tenn.—707 W. Fifth Ave. 





















Creating an Impression 

“And your husband gave $50,000 for 
that old book?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Cumrox. 

“To show how much you care for lit- 
erature, I suppose?” 

“No. To show how little we care for 
$50,000.”—Washington Star. 


Dr. HeErRotp, president of the New 
Jersey Board of Health, tells of a young 
friend who recently graduated as a phy- 
sician. One of the young doctor’s first 
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clients was a fat girl. Her fatness 
weighed upon her and she wanted to 
get rid of some of it. The young doctor 
drew up a careful diet; she was to eat 
dry toast, plain boiled beef, etc., and to 
return in a month to report reduction. 
At the end of the month she could 
hardly get through the doctor’s doorway. 
He was aghast. “ Did you eat what I 
told you?” he asked. “ Religiously.” 
His brow wrinkled itself. Suddenly he 
had an inspiration. “ Anything else?” 
he asked. “Only my ordinary meals.” 
—Argonaut. 
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The name “‘Thomas Cort”’ on footwear dis- 
tinguishes the World’s finest examples of 
shoemaking. 


For twenty years, Thomas Cort Hand-Sewed | | 








Snoes—for men and women—have been known 
among fashionable dressers as possessing an ele- 
gance of style, and a perfection of fit found only <¢ 
in the finest custom-made shoes. 


THOMAS CORT 


SHOES 


are made only of the choicest parts of selected hides, tanned 
by the long-time process. They are strictly Hand-Sewed over 
custom lasts—and every detail from cutting to finish is done 
by workmen of lifelong experience. bi 
Our Golf, Tennis and Yachting Shoes, made of finest selected White 
Buckskin, are recognized to be the authority in Sporting footwear, because 
of the refined stvle—the exceptionally light weight—the resiliency—and the 





non-slipping soles of combination cork and rubber. | ] 
Thomas Cort Shoes are made for every occasion of Street, Dress or 4 
Sporting wear, at prices ranging from $8.00 to $15.00. Try one pair, and 4 
your personal comparisons will prove their worth. 5 
Write for Style Brochure and name of nearest dealer 
THOMAS CORT, NEWARK, N. J. i 
Martin & Martin Bouladou : [, 
i East 35th St., New York 39 Rue de Chaillot, Paris i 
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Estagusueo 18!6- 


(ji 
iptabes Helerd 
(SGLOTHING;© ) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


Riding Suits and Odd Breeches 
in Josettes 
Silks and other Light Weight 
Materials 
Ready-Made or To-Order. 

Summer Driving Coats and Mackintoshes. 
Liveries for house, stable or garage. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

BROADWAY, Cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 


Newport Branch: 262 Bellevue Avenue, after June roth 
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Five Points 
Worth Remembering: 


1 That only the finest Charente wine 
e. enters MARTELL S distilleries. 


2 That it is there distilled with utmost 
® care by MARTELL & CO. themselves. 
This ensures its extraordinary quality. 


3 That there are tens of thousands of 
® puncheons developing and maturing 


in MARTELL’S stores. 
4 That consequently MARTELL & CO. 
m 


never have to bottle a Brandy until it 
is perfectly fit and ready for the mark 
it is to carry. 


5 That to call a brandy better than 

¢ MARTELL’S is an empty boast—to 
beat MARTELL’S for Quality a frank 
impossibility. 


Sole Agents 


G. S. Nicholas & Co. 
New York 























LIFE’S PRINTS—for your 
HOME—for your FRIENDS 
—for special occasions and— 
who knows—perhaps to 


CREATE occasions. 


This beautiful print—in full color—combines 
sentiment with wit. Price $1.25. 


Copyr. Life Pub. Co. 








Original 
hy 

C. Clyde 
Squires 


Lire Publishing 
Company, 

17 W. 31st St., 
New York. 


HIS GIFT 
Lead Diamonds, return Hearts 
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G FOR ; MEN : 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 

















N LAKE GEORGE 
The Sagamore Hotel 
June-October 


The Resort Beautiful 
T. E. Krumbholz, Sagamore, N.Y. 





OF BRAINS 


GARS 








Balls 

This world is but a ball 

To all. 
High—foot—, basket—or base—, 

To. chase. 
Billiard—, or golf—, codfish—, or puff—, 
Masked—, saltatory; smooth or rough. 
Foul—, fair or slow, or high or low, 


Hot grounder, or just plain old snow— 
It is a ball, 
That’s all. 
—Chicago Journal. 


On Dining 

A German writes to the London 
Daily Mail to protest in a good-natured 
way against the solemnity of the Lon- 
don dinner. He thus describes the din- 
ner scene at a great hotel: 

Elegant toilets, splendid surroundings 
—and an absence of sound. Slowly, 
stiffly, like automatons, the dining ladies 
and gentlemen proceed with their meal. 
The scene is undoubtedly very impres- 
sive, but oh, so sad! Amid the sparkle 
or jewels ana silver and crystal and 
porcelain, amid a scene that fairly im- 
vites, begs, cries for a bright smile, a 
low, ripping laugh, or at least that deep, 
animated hum that makes itself noticed 
where there is a large gathering, the 
diners sit as in expectation of the judg- 
ment day. Sometimes somebody does 
speak. One word or two. The lips 




























Egyptian 


Deities 


The man who 
has travelled 
abroad inva- 
riably prefers 

eities” at 
home “7 
Cork Tips or Plain 




























Coronation Week 


Summer crowns 
every 
dresser with a 


correct 




















hardly part. The other nods his head 
in terrible earnest. Then silence reigns 
supreme again. A friend who had been 
in England once related a story, the 
point of which I have never fully ap- 
preciated until now. Like myself, the 
first time he had entered a dining-room 
in London he looked around in surprise. 
Finally, toward the end of the meal, he 
called the waiter. 

“Tell me, please,” he asked, “does 
anybody ever laugh here?” 

“Well,” replied the waiter, “I am 
sorry to say that we have had com- 
plaints, but not often, sir—not often.” 

—Argonaut. 
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The Extreme Limit 


“Is there anything worse than living 
in the suburbs?” asked Howard. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Fartrek, of North 
Hackensack, “there is. Living in the 
suburbs of the suburbs.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


“How do you like your new chauf- 
feur?” 

“He’s utterly impossible! On Park 
Heights Avenue yesterday he completely 
missed two dogs, one baby, a telegraph 
pole and another automobile. I am 
afraid he has had some great disappoint- 
ment in life that has taken the spirit out 
of him.”—Saltimore Sun, 


























THE PERFECT 
MOTOR CAR , 
SIGNAL 





A Pleasing Tone 
An Insistent Warning 





$7.00 $8.00 $9.00 


COMPLETE 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Write for catalogue 11 on Accessories you need for your car 


‘THE RANDALL-FAICHNEY CO. 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 


$10.00 











Mental Efficiency, by Arnold Benett. 
(Geo. H. Doran Company. 75 cents.) 
The Tennessee Shad, by Owen John- 


son. (Baker & Taylor Co. $1.20 net.) 

The Sovereign Power, by Mark Lee 
Luther. (The Macmillan Co. $1.30 
net.) 


The Stolen Singer, by Martha Bellin- 


ger. (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net.) 
Yellowstone Nights, by Herbert 
Quick. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
The Haunted Pajamas, by Francis 


Perry Elliott. (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25.) 

The Old Dance Master, by William 
Romaine Paterson. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, Mass. $1.25 net.) 

The Spirit of the Island, by Joseph 
Hornor Coates. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. $1.25 net.) 

A Superfluous Woman’s Rosary, by 


Shirley Strange. (Everett Publishing 
Company, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 50 cents.) 


Prejudices, by Charles Macomb Flan- 
drau. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net.) 

The Rose With a Thorn, by Priscilla 
Craven. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net.) 

Jack and the Check Book, by John 
Kendrick Bangs. (Harper & Bros. 
$1.00 net.) 

Harper’s Camping and Scouting, by 
George Bird Grinnell and Dr. Eugene 
L. Swan. (Harper & Bros. $1.75.) 








Mrs. Maxon Protests, by Anthony 
Hope. (Harper & Bros. $1.50.) 
John Sherwood, Ironmaster, by S. 


Weir Mitchell. (Century Company.) 
An Ardent American, by Mrs. Russell 


Codman. (Century Company. $1.20 net.) 


Riders to the Sea, by J. M. Synge. 
(John W. Luce & Company, Boston, 
Mass. 50 cents.) 

The Aran Islands, by J. M. Synge. 


(J. W. Luce & Company. $1.25 net.) 

Around the Clock With the Rounder, 
by Lewis Allen. (J. W. Luce & Com- 
pany. 75 cents.) 

Masks and Minstrels of New Ger- 
many, by Percival Pollard. (J. W. Luce 
& Company. $1.50 net.) 

The Harlot’s House, by Oscar Wilde. 
(J. W. Luce & Company. $1.00 net.) 

Dawn of the Morning, by Grace Liv- 
ingston Hill Lutz. (J. B. Lippincott 
Coe., Phila. Pa. $1.25 net.) 

Lassooing Wild Animals in Africa, by 
Guy H. Scull. ‘ (F..A. Stokes Co. $1.25 
net.) 


Dawn O’Hara, by Edna Ferber. (F. 
A. Stokes Company. ‘$1.25 net.) 
She Buildeth Her House, by Will 


Levington Comfort. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Phila., Pa. $1.25 net.) 

Phrynette, by Marthe Troly-Curtin. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., Pa. $1.25 
net.) 

The Boy Gardeners. 
the Boy Gardens Company, 
Ohio. 15 cents.) 

The Theory of Human 
by Patrick Edward Dove. 
Blanchard Co. $1.00.) 

Sphinx Catechism, by Henry Rawie. 


(Published by 
Dayton, 


Progression, 
(Isaac H. 


(Henry Rawie, 910 American Bldg., 
Balto., Md. $1.00.) 

Rust, by Algernon Tassin. (Broad- 
way Publishing Company.) 

The Tinker’s Wedding, by J. M. 
Synge. (John W. Luce & Company, 












Boston, Mass. 75 cents.) 
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Vv . irene Ries? 


— \ 
MILK WEED CREAM | 
It is absorbed 
! 
§ 


| Corrects all complexion faults. 

|/ through the pores, toning the tissues, cleansing, 
} clearing, soothing and softening both outer and inner 
}> skin. Prevents freckles, relieves the smart of sun- 
{ 


burn, gives added charm to healthy summer tan. 


5 Price, s50c.; large size, $1.00, at druggists. A 
|) .Sample mailed free on request. 








F. F. Ingram Company re j 
38 Tenth St., Detroit 
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Do you want your farm or estate 
well taken care of ? 

I have had a life long experience, 
understand every detail of manage- 
ment, and can furnish best refer- 
ences. Address, 

A Fu 
Care of A. Miller, 
17 W. 31st St., N.Y. 
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A HUNTER WHISKEY 
HIGH-BALL 


GRATIFIES, SATISFIES, CHEERS AND REFRESHES 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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ABBOITS 








Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aro 
Wine, spiritand soda beverages. Appe 
ful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Win ~~ 
Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, © 
stamps. €. W. ABBOTT & €0., Baltimore, md. 
























































Amslees—Neither«U plif?’ nor 
«Let-Down’—It Entertains :: 








“Confound it!” exclaimed the convict, dis- 
gustedly throwing down the magazine that 
the prison angel had brought him, “Noth- 
ing but continued stories—and I’m to be 
hanged on Tuesday!” 





Poor fellow! Now Ainslee’s, with its novel 
and a dozen or more fascinating short stories 
complete each month—but glance at a copy 
of this July number, just out,and see for your- 


self. You will find “By the Gate of Allah,” 


A Novelof Real Distinction 
By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


And you will find many short stories that 
are likely to add to the reputations of such 
writers as Herman Whitaker, Fannie 
Heaslip Lea, Ellis Parker Butler, Georgia 
Wood Pangborn, Frank Condon, Churchill 
Williams, Edna Kingsley Wallace and 
George Hyde Preston. 


AINSLEE’S FOR JULY 


Sold wherever magazines areread. Read wherever 
magazines are sold. W WW 15 cents the copy 














THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















June 15, 1911 














All Out-Doors 
Invites Your Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


























